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NEXT MONTH—THE REMAINDER OF THE ADDRESSES AND PAPERSOF _ ||| 
THE COLUMBUS CONVENTION WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
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Private or Municipal’ Ownership—Which ?— 
Mayor John MacVicar, of Des Moines. 
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Street Cleaning—George E. Waring, Jr., of 
New York. 


Uniformity of Laws Pertaining to Municipali- 
ties—Mayor J. A. Johnson, of Fargo. 
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A Municipal Water and Light Plant—Mayor 
F. G. Pierce, of Marshalltown. 
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Telegraphic Systems for the Facilitation 
- of Fire and Police Service—Joseph W. 
Stover, of New York. ° 


The Relation of Mayors and Councilmen 
to Sanitary Problems—Alexander Potter, 
C. E., of Néw York. 


An-Jron-Clad City Charter—J. J. McCardy, of 2 
St. Paul. 





























About a Municipal Water Plant—John Caul- 
field, of St. Paul. 
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“For Its Simplicity, Snubecriehseaetpadts Spuahasreenen esr 


port of World's Fair Committee), 


fee—750 CITIES AND TOWNS ee. 


of the United States are successfully using the 


Fire Alarm : Police Signal Telegraphs 


THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM TELEGRAPH (0., 


19 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK CITY. 








«AGENTS .... 
THE POLIC . TELEPHONE & SIGNAL CO., WEBB CHANDLEE, Richmond, Ind. UTICA FIRE ALARM cxcmameret 7 ce. t 
161-163 Randolph Street, Chicago. NEW ENGLAND GAMEWELL CO., N. ¥,. 
THE FIRE AND POLICE TELEGRAPH CO., 657 Washington Street, Boston. SOUTHERN Ss Cco., 
Louisville, Ky. R. A. ROSE, 230 Kearney &t., San Francisco,Cal, Hoen Building, Baltimore, Ma. 











STREET SPRINKLERS, 
STREET SWEEPERS, 
ROCK CRUSHERS, | 
ROAD MACHINES, 
ROAD ROLLERS, 

ROAD SCRAPERS AND PLOWS. Only com- 
plete line of Road-Making Machinery on the 
market, each Machine being the leader in its line. 


SEND FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


AUSTIN & WESTERN CO. Lid.,_70 ¥.cunvewren or, omoseo 













































Furnas Poeumatic Street Cleaner, 


Cleans with air blast. Leaves street clean as flushing. 
Absolutely does away with sprinkling asphalt streets. 4 
Removes all fine dust. Sweeps ten feet wide. Two 
men and team can sweep six miles of forty foot street in 
ten hours ‘The only satisfactory sweeper made. 
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INDIANAPOLIS STREET CLEANING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ideal Method of Street Cleaning. 


The peosens mathog of s street cleaning in use use in the City of New York is the most 
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* St. Louis Zar Company, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., ee we ve ve ce ce we ce we 
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We make the only 
Machine in the 
world that abso- 
lutely picks up 
and carries away 
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Our Machines are used by the 
cities of St. Louis, Chicago, 
Memphis, Indianapolis, Evans- 
ville and many others 














ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY, - 


MANUFACTURES ALL 


SeeINe 


KINDS OF 


STREET SWEEPERS... 
EAD + 6-2 ews 
git ee ere ree 
GUTTER MACHINES. 














St. Louis, Mo. 
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Who Says 


OUR APPARATUS DOES NOT 
WORK ON OTHER MAKES OF 


Fire Alarms? 


CITIES AND TOWNS USING 
OUR SYSTEM SAY THERE IS 
NOTHING LIKE IT. 


New Catalogue 


OF OUR APPARATUS READY. 
SEND FOR ONE. 


Don’t Buy 


A SYSTEM UNTIL YOU HAVE 
INVESTIGATED OURS. 
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United otales Fire & Police Telegraph Go., 


246 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





WHAT WE WISH 


When you are prepared to put Stereopticons or 
Single Lanterns in your Schools or other Institutions 
we wish you would make the conditions such as 
would admit of the different manufacturers enter- 
ing their machines in a competition, the one giv- 
ing the best results to have the sale. 

We have a Stereopticon made according to the 
plans laid down by the New York Board of Education, 
which we are not afraid of placing alongside of any 
other machine on the market for good results. 

Our plan is to make the very best machine at 
the very lowest cost. Our catalogue (mailed free) is 
interesting and instructive to a high degree. Send 
for it, 


J. B. COLT & COMPANY, 


120 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Produces with 80 Ibs. pressure a Spray of 
about 70 feet in diameter, and 


eve COMBINES : oe. 


1. Solid stream alone. 
Spray alone of any size and volume, and adjustable 
to a forward, right or any intermediate angle. 
3. Solid stream and any spray combined without mate- 
rially decreasing one or the other. 
4. Complete and independent shut-off for solid stream 
and spray. 


The ‘*Midget”’ 
Smoke Protector, 


Positively the smallest, simplest, most efficient and 
cheapest respirator in the market. Protects eyes, nose 
and mouth completely, and can easily be carried in the 
pocket. Price, $36.00 per dozen. 
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The ‘*‘Combination’’ Helmet 


is the most practical device ever invented! Com- 
bines an ordinary helmet with smoke-protecting goggles 
in such a way that the goggles may be adjusted 
instantaneously with one hand without removing the hel- 
met, and quickly and easily stored out of the way when 
not needed. 


A. W. DOLFINI & CO., 


140 Nassada St., New York, N.Y. 








Standard Water Meter Company, 


Successors to The Tuerk Hydraulic Power Company. 
Established 1877. Sole manufacturers of the Standard Disc and Current Water Meters. 
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OUR STANDARD DISC METER, 
combining our latest improvements, which for accuracy and 
fine mechanical construction cannot be excelled. : 


We furnish dial or straight reading counters 
in either style of meter. 





We also manufacture the celebrated 


Tuerk Waiter Motors, 


which have been on the market for twenty 
years, and with our late improvements are 
the only motors that can be run economically 
with metered water. 


Made in eight sizes, with governors on larger sizes only. 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


BUREAU OF WATER REGISTER. 
New York, December 30, 1896. 


Record of Test of 4 in. Standard Water Meter. 











Size of 
Outlet. 


1g in. 
- 
J, in. 


4 
gy iN. 








No. of feet 
of water Time of Test. Head Back | No. of feet 
passed hours and pressure, pressure, Register of of water 
through minutes. pounds. pounds. Meter. | in tank. 
Meter. | 
28m. 34 7 1005, | 
7 28m. 34 a 101. 100 
40m. | 84 22 100,75 
10 40m. 34 | 22 | 101% 100 
- 30m. $4 | 38 Sa 
36m. 34 28 | 505% 
80 th 1 32 51 fe 
1h. 34 32 5 3 
2h. | $4 33 5; 
25 2h. 34 33 2575 | 25 
ts 5h. 34 33 237, | 
sed Sh. 8m. | 32 31 25), 25 


19h. 35m. 32 B14 2575 





NOTE.—Figures in heavv-faced type denote results of second test after 100,000 


feet of water passed through meter. 


A. S. GEAR, 


General Foreman, Dept. of Public Works, 
in charge of Corporation Yards. 





Standard Water Meter Company, 


New York Office and Factory: 
23 VANDEWATER STREET. 


Chicago Office, 
39 DEARBORN STREET 
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Ames Building, Boston. Betz Building, Philadelphia. Rookery, Chicago. 


THE NATIONAL CONDUIT AND CABLE CO. 


Manufactures Cement-Lined Conduits and Paper Insulated Wires and Cables for Police and Fire-Alarm 
Telegraph, Telephone and Electric Light, Underground or Aerial. 


CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE SUBWAY SYSTEMS. 
New York Office, Times Building. 


crue wwen* | WARREN FILTER 


Globe Street Lamps, 


Simple, Efficient, Economical, 
Made iM ..+ ses 


Tin, Galvanized COMBINING THE ADVANTAGES OF 
Iron and Copper. 


Cost Less for Repairs than Common! GQagulation, Sedimentation, Filtration. 


Square Lamps. 
The Best Street Lamps for Incandes- 
cent Burners. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
JACOB G. MINER, RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Sole Manufacturer, 
821 and 823 EAGLE AVE., 


NEW YORK. CUMBERLAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue.___._—_iiei 
220 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
w—..Boston, Mass. 


Gordon Primary Cell. 











. For Fire and Police 
Telegraph Systems. 


The Perfect, Modern, 
ABLES Longest-lived and most 
AND Economic Cell ever adopted 


by Municipalities for 
MAY BE USED Fire and Police 
Alarm Systems. 


Under Ground, Cut snow:ux complete In use by the leading cities, railroads, tele- 
Cell placed in jar. phone and gas engine companies. 
Under Water, or 


Under any Conditions | _Its Established Merits. 


Discharge of constant current without polar- 
ization. 

THE BEST Non-consumption of Elements on open circuit. 

GRADES OF Labor saving -needs no supervision. 

Cleanliness—no noxious odors or gases. 


Non.-freezing quality at 28 degrees blow zero. 
PARA RUBBER Economic value —50% cheaper than gravity cell. 
Highly successful for Railroad Signal, Bell 


are used and, although Annunciator, Gas Engine, Motor Work and 
costing more than shod- Marine Service. 


dy, is cheaper in the Cut showing cell 
end. For full information, highest testimonials, without jar. 


descriptive circular and price list, address 


Bishop Gutta Perela ¢0., | | The Gordon Burnham Battery Co., 


500,000 C. M. Cable. 420-6 East 26th St., 62 West Broadway, 
New York City. am NEW YORK CITY. 
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LEAGUE OF AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION FORMED AT 
THE IMMENSELY SUCCESSFUL 
COLUMBUS CONVENTION. 





President —- John [acVicar, Mayor, Des Moines, la. 
Vice-President—C. A. Collier, Mayor, Atlanta, Ga. 
Treasurer—Samuel L. Black, Mayor, Columbus, Ohio. 
Secretary—B. F. Gilkison, New York City. 

Trustees—John Warner, Mayor, Peoria, Ill.; F. A.Walker, 
Prest. Council, Trenton, N. J., and C. M. Leitch, Prest. 
Council, Wilmington, Del. 

Next Convention at Detroit, Mich. 





SAMUEL L. BLACK, TREASURER.7 3 ¥ 


The first national convention of mayors and council- 
men, heid at Columbus, Ohio, September 28 to October 
I, was attended by 418 official delegates, representing 
Ol cities in twenty-three different States. Aside from 
these official delegates there were probably from 200 to 
300 other visitors, among whom were a large number 
of ladies, exhibitors and newspaper representatives. The 
convention was an unqualified success, and the organiza- 
tion of the League of American Municipalities was ef- 
fected with much enthusiastic interest. 

THE FIRST DAY. 

It was just a little after 10:30 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning when Mayor Black, of Columbus, as chairman 
of the general committee, called the convention to order, 
and introduced Gov. Asa S. Bushnell, who welcomed 
the mayors and councilmen to the State of Ohio in the 
following language: 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1897. 








GOV, BUSHNELL’S ADDRESS @F WELCOME. 

Mr. CuarrMAN, Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN—No duty could be 
more pleasant than that of welcoming to Ohio and its capital city 
such a notable assembly of those who directly have charge of the 
affairs of many of the great municipalities of our country. Ohio 
has had in times past many conventions of a distinguished char- 
acter. Here history has been made, and glowing records of good 
endeavor and purpose established. As a central meeting point 
between the great East and the great West, and as a broad gate- 
way to the great South, Ohio has achieved some distinction in 
the line of being a field for the discussion of matters which are 
of common interest to our common people. To that fact may be 
attributed some part of the growth and development of that which 
has been called “the Ohio idea.” Our sons and daughters of past 
generations and of the present have been reared in an atmosphere 
of debate. and have been in close touch with public issues of 
every kind. It is not strange, therefore, that from such a school 





+3 v 2¥ 
Joun MacVicar, Pesncre.! C. A. CoLvier, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


there should have gone forth those who have made their mark 
in all walks of life. But your congress, which is beginning to 
day, will inaugurate another epoch. It will establish a new 
branch of activity for the Ohio idea, and give the view of another 
honorable pathway to those who strive for prominence in the 
affairs of men. I believe I am right in stating that this is the first 
gathering of its kind. It is unique in character, if prosaic in pur- 
pose. For the nature of your coming discussions, and the con- 
clusions to be reached, must necessarily be based upon well- 
threshed material. Those who have acted for the public in mu- 
nicipal matters since the dawn of our advanced civilization have 
been confronted with the same problems, and each successive set 
of officers has wrestled with the same phases:that come to them 
through the evolution of our everyday goods and ills. That the 
conditions have improved steadily, that the environments of our 
people in cities have become more and more satisfactory, and 
that the welfare of all our citizens has been guarded with more 
zealous care, furnish excellent proof of the virtue of the general 
cause. Your convention, therefore, would have every reason for 
its existence if its purpose was only to dwell upon the good record 


of the past. However, even long-tilled fields under modern 


—— 
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methods and careful husbandry can be made to produce bounti- 
ful harvests, and I know that this assemblage of municipal of- 
ficers can effect fruitful results by the deliberations of the suc- 
ceeding days. The close of this century seems to find us in a 
condition which presents as many things to be done in our cities 
and towns are there was at the time of the foundation of the cen- 
No city is now so rich in excellent re- 
Each 


tres of the population. 
sults but that there is room for more wealth in that way. 
urban community has its vexations and its evils; each has some 
natural difficulty to be overcome, either in the form and method 
of its government or in objects to be accomplished for the bene- 
fit of health, economy or utility. 

It is not my purpose, nor is it my province to discuss, even in 
a general way, the various reforms which are presented con- 
stantly to our eyes. There are able men here whose allotted 
duty it is to give others the benefit of their experience and their 
wisdom. Mine is the task of expressing a fitting welcome to 
our good State, and incidentally to its beautiful and prosperous 
capital city. Pardon me, therefore, if I have encroached upon 
the prerogative of another, and let my excuse be that I am 
deeply interested in such matters as will come before you. Our 
welcome to you, whether you are Ohioans or guests from other 
of the magnificent commonwealths of our union, is as generous 
and as hearty as can be. That which you see you are invited to 
enjoy to the fullest extent. Our gates are open to you, and you 
are ours for the time being. We are proud that such a move- 
ment as this should have taken its first step upon Ohio soil. 
And I know that you will forgive our self-laudation when I say 
that it could not have found a better field for its youthful prog- 
ress. Ohio is rich in history and honors; her people are the 
peer of any; her cities are shining monuments to patriotism, 
energy and thrift; her affairs, good tempered and loyal. Ohio 
represents one of the grandest achievements of our American 
civilization and enterprise. There is every reason why we should 
all be satisfied with your presence here. Even good old Dame 
Nature smiles upon us with a cloudless sky and with an atmos- 
phere that is a tonic to weak and weary man. I trust your ses- 
sions and your intercourse, the business and the social side of 
your meeting, may be as profitable and pleasant as possible.. 
Much good—infinite good, I might say—can come from this 
congress of municipal officers of American cities. It is a grand 
work before you—that of thinking, talking and eventually doing 
for the common weal to the end that the splendid record of our 
citizenship may be emblazoned with still richer text, and that 
as years run on we can stand even more boldly before the world 
contented 
people—those who have done their utmost to enjoy and use the 
blessings of a Gracious Providence, and who look forward with 
serene confidence to the commendation of the Maker of all 


the faithful 


and proclaim ourselves a happy, prosperous and 


things and the Master who caresses the head of 
servant. 

I again bid you welcome to Ohio, and give you my warmest 
wishes for success and happiness. 

At the conclusion of the Governor’s address, Chair- 
man Black announced that Mayor Carter H. Harrison, 
of Chicago, who had been put down on the programme 
for the response, was unable to be present on account of a 
threatened street railway strike, and called upon Mayor 
C. A. Collier, of Atlanta, Ga., to reply to Governor Bush- 
nell’s greeting. This call upon Mayor Collier was en- 
tirely unexpected, but he is one of those Southern ora- 
tors who are always ready for emergencies of this kind, 
and his address was one of the best delivered during the 
whole convention. Hesaid: 

Mr. Mayor, Governor BusHNnett, Lapres AND GENTLE- 
MEN OF THE CONVENTION—Under the most favorable circum- 
stances it would be, for a modest man like myself, a very embar- 
rassing position to be placed in to respond to the warm, cor- 
dial greeting which you have heard from the lips of the Govern- 
or of this great State; but it is much more embarrassing to be 
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corralled, as I have been this morning, before I had even an op- 
portunity of shaking from my garments the dust of travel, to 
remove the cinders and the smoke, and be asked to come here 
the distinguished 
Recognizing, however, 


and fill the place on your programme of 
mayor of the great city of Chicago. 
the embarrassment in which Mayor Black is placed, I consented 
to offer myself a willing sacrifice, and to agree that I would come 
and rattle around a few minutes in Carter Harrison's 
(Laughter. ) 


I am sure I voice the sentiment of every delegate to this con- 


here 


shoes. 


vention in congratulating the city of Columbus, and especially 
in congratulating its mayor, for the inauguration of this move- 
ment, which means more than any movement that I have known 
to be We 
stand misgovernment and mismanagement to a certain degree 
State affairs—but municipal government 


conceived and undertaken in many years. can 


in national—even in 
touches us at every turn. 
every citizen of every municipality of this broad country. 


It is a matter that comes home to 
And 
these great questions must be solved, these problems of munic- 
ipal government, because they are questions in which every man 
and every city and every child of every city is vitally interested. 
This convention must needs be productive of great good. There 
are grave questions arising daily that you gentlemen, who repre- 
sent the municipalities of our land all over its extent of territory, 
The very best way to meet these 

like 


against mind, and where ideas new to some may be disseminated 


must cope with and solve. 


questions is in conventions these, where mind can rub 


finally to result in good to all. I congratulate the city of Colum- 
bus and the mayor of Columbus in being instrumental in bring- 
ing this convention here. 

I thank, too, the Governor of this great State for the cordial 
greeting he has extended to us. Coming from the city of At- 
lanta, I feel, as do our people, especial gratitude to this great 
State. 
business depression then existing, an exposition which was in- 
tended to show the resources of that country and the capabilities 
of her people. No State in the union did so much to add honor 
and dignity and completeness to that exposition as did the great 
State of Ohio. (Applause.) It was, then, with especial pleasure 
that I found it convenient to come to this convention and to 
bring with me a representative delegation from our general 
council. We are here to learn. We recognize the fact that in 
these older communities there are appliances, there are methods 
that probably we have not attained. We want to learn. We 
want to know the very best methods, the very best appliances 
and the very best means for giving our people the very best 
government this country can afford. (Applause.) We have 
come to this convention in the earnest desire that we may derive 
much good from its deliberations in this direction. 

I was impressed yesterday as I was riding around the streets 
of Cincinnati that upon every schoolhouse we saw floating the 
flag of our common country. (Applause.) We come to you, 
gentlemen, from the South, and I am glad to say that, notwith- 
standing the dread visitation which has come upon a great por- 
tion of our country, the South is very well represented here to- 
day. And we come to you with our hearts in our hands, and say 
to you that we desire to join with you in making this—. (The 
remainder of the sentence was lost in vociferous applause.) I 
thank you for myself and for the gentlemen who have come with 
me the long distance from the South for the manner in which 
you have received us. I thank God that we live in a free coun- 
try, and that we are all of one mind and one accord, to maintain 
it as the freest and the best country on the face of the earth. 
(Loud applause.) 

Mayor Black then stated it seemed almost useless, after 
the good will that had been expressed, for him to wel- 
come the guests on behalf of the city and express the 
gratitude that the city felt toward the visitors for honor- 
ing it with their presence. He said: 

We will demonstrate to you before you have gone that our 
gates, our homes and our hearts are open to you. You are here 


Two years ago we inaugurated, in the midst of the great 
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on the invitation of Columbus, and her people are grateful to 
you for your presence. They have wanted you here because 
you have a direct and personal interest in solving most serious 
problems confronting the American people. Great cities of 
this country look to this convention to pilot them through diffi- 
culties. If the municipalities are taken care of, little else is to 
be feared in our government. This conference marks a new 
epoch in municipal affairs. One city may differ some from 
another in the handling of great questions, but in the main their 
method is the same. When one city solves a problem, it is to 
the benefit of another, and others may be saved from pitfalls. 
We must get the people who make a study of these great prob- 
lems to come to us, and we, with the machinery, will assist. 
It is easy for the reformer to stand ahead and cry “come on,” 
but we are shackled by conditions and weighed down by diffi- 
culties. This thing of putting a government on paper and put- 
ting it into execution are radically different. What we want is 
that the men who put ideal governments on paper shall help put 
the ideas in practice. Let them bring forward a theory, and let 
us grasp it, and then tet both put it into practice. It is common 
for public sentiment to say “the city is now in the hands of the 
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politicians.” The time is at hand when these people must put 
their shoulders to the wheel, do less criticising and more work. 

At the conclusion of Mayor Black’s brief speech, Ired- 
erick A. Walker, president of the council of Trenton, 
N. J., moved that the convention proceed to elect a chair- 
man and secretary, and the motion prevailed. Mayor 
Johnson, of Fargo, in a neat speech, named Mayor Black 
for chairman, and his election was made by acclamation. 
Upon the motion of John Caulfield, of St. Paul, H. J. 
Gonden was made secretary. Delegate Walker moved 
that a committee of five be appointed by the chair to 
formulate a plan of permanent organization, and, after 
some discussion, the motion was adopted. A motion for 
the appointment of a committee on credentials was sub- 
stituted by a motion to have the chairman of each dele- 
gation hand the names of the delegates to the secretary 
of the convention. The roll thus made up was to be con- 
sidered the official roster. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session Chairman Black 
appointed the following gentlemen to act as a committee 
to formulate a plan of permanent organization: John 
Mac Vicar, mayor of Des Moines; Frederick A. Walker, 
president of council, Trenton, N. J.; Arthur C. Hastings, 
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mayor of Niagara Falls; C. A. Collier, mayor of Atlanta, 
and Robert fratt, mayor of Minneapolis. The re- 
mainder of the session was devoted to hearing the ad- 
dress of Joseph W. Stover, of New York, and the paper 
of William Brophy, of Boston. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to the addresses of 
Henry Hopkins, secretary of the National Street Light- 
ing Association, and John MacVicar, mayor of Des- 
Moines. Following Mayor MacVicar’s speech there 
was a general discussion of the subject of street lighting 
and municipal ownership of lighting plants. 


THE SECOND DAY. 

There was only one sessionon Wednesday, and this was 
devoted to the addresses of Mayor Johnson, of Fargo, 
and Mayor Quincy, of Boston, and the paper of Nathan 
Straus, of New York. 

In the afternoon occurred the annual inspection of the 
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fire and police departments of the city of Columbus. 
The magnificent parade, showing the full strength and 
equipment of these public safety departments, was wit- 
nessed by the delegates from a special reviewing stand 
on State street. Mayor Black, Director of Public Safety 
Williams, Police Superintendent Kelly and Fire Superin- 
tendent Heinmiller were highly complimented by the 
visiting officials upon the excellent showing made by 
the policemen and firemen of Columbus. 
THE THIRD DAY. 

The Thursday morning session opened with the in- 
troduction of S. F. Peckham, of Ann Arbor, Mich., who 
delivered an address on “How to Secure a Good Asphalt 
Pavement.” At the conclusion of Mr. Peckham’s ad- 
dress there was a general discussion of the paving ques- 
tion, participated in by Mayor Green, of Binghamton; 
Alderman Rand, of Minneapolis; Alderman Coots of De- 
troit, and many others. The following resolutions were 
then adopted: 

Offered by Mayor Gibson, of Zanesville, Ohio: 

Whereas, Believing that the practical always excels in its 


teachings the theoretical, therefore be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the sec- 
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retary of this body extend the congratulations of this assembly 
to the oflicers of the city administration of Columbus, for the 
very complete and most excellent display tendered the visitors 
by the police and fire departments of this city: and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention commend those who took 
part in that exhibition for that thoroughness and discipline 
that so ably fits them to be trusted guardians of the public safety 
and public peace. 


Offered by Alderman Ashley, of Detroit: 


Resolved, That this convention extend to the mayor, board 
of aldermen, city officials and public-spirited citizens of Colum- 
bus our hearty thanks jor their generous hospitality and the 
princely entertainment accorded to all those who had the good 
fortune to be present in their beautiful city during this week; 
also to the representatives of the public press for their extended 
and fair reports of the conference and information furnished 
the delegates; also to the gentlemen who have made the con- 
vention a success by their able and instructive papers on munic- 
ipal questions, and to all those who have in every way con- 
tributed to make our visit pleasant and enjoyable. 

Offered by Alderman Lavery, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 

Resolved, That the mayors and councilmen of the United 
States in convention assembled, are convinced of the efficiency 
of organized labor in advancing the interests of the laboring 
classes, and believe that the prosperity of our country is great- 
ly dependent upon the payment of a living wage to the toilers 
of the nation; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment and wish of this convention 
that the published report of its proceedings and addresses bear 
the typographical union label, and that all official notices and 
printed matter for this national body, should, so far as prac- 
ticable, bear the typographical union label, and be performed by 
persons and firms employing and recognizing union labor. 


The business session of the convention occurred on 
Thursday afternoon when the committee on permanent 
organization reported the following constitution, which 
was adopted section by section: 

THE CONSTITUTON, 
Article I—Name and Objects. 

Section 1.—The objects of this organization, which shall be 
known as the League of American Municipalities, shall be the 
general improvement and facilitation of every branch of munici- 
pal administration by the following means: First, the perpetua- 
tion of the organization as an agency for the co-operation of 
American cities in the practical study of all questions pertaining 
to municipal administration. Second, the holding of annual con- 
ventions for the discussion of contemporaneous municipal affairs. 
Third, the establishment and maintenance of a central bureau 
of information for the collection, compilation and dissemination 
of statistics, reports and all kinds of information relative to mu- 
nicipal government. 

Article II1.—Membership. 

SECTION 1.—Any municipality in the United States or Canada 
may become a member of this organization. 

SECTION 2.—Each and every municipality becoming a member 
of this organization shal! pay an annual membership fee, on or 
before December 1, as follows: Cities under 25,000 population, 
$20; between 25,000 and 50,000, $30; between 50,000 and 100,000, 
$40; between 100,000 and 200,000, $50; over 200,000, $60. 

SECTION 3.—The membership of any municipality shall cease 
upon the discontinuance of the payment of the annual member- 
ship fee. 





Article III.—Meetings. 

SECTION 1.—The annual meeting of this organization shall be 
held at such place as the annual convention may determine, and 
at such time as the executive committee may determine. 

SECTION 2.—Each and every municipality holding membership 
shall be entitled to send its mayor and as many members of its 
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general council and its board of aldermen as it may desire as 
delegates to the annual meeting. 

SEcTION 3.—On the questions of electing officers and selecting 
place of annual meetings, each and every member shall 
be entitled to one vote, which shall be the majority expression of 
the member's delegation; on all other questions the vote of the 
majority of delegates present shall control. All delegates shall 
be entitled to participate in the discussions and debates of the 
meetings. 

Article 1V.—Officers. 

Section 1.—The ofticers of this organization shall consist of 
a president, a vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer and three 
trustees, each of whom shall be a municipal official at the time 
of his election, except the secretary, and no two of whom shall be 
from the same State. This board of officers shall constitute the 
executive committee. 

SEcTION 2.—There shall be appointed at each annual meeting 
an honorary vice-president from each State represented, and such 
standing committees as the president or the convention shall 
deem necessary. 

Article V.—Duties. 

Section 1.—The president shall preside at all meetings of the 
crganization and at those of the executive committee, shall have 
the appointment of all committees, and shall perform such other 
duties as are incumbent upon the office. In the absence of the 
president, the vice-president shall assume and perform the duties 
of the office. 

SECTION 2.—The secretary shall keep accurate minutes. of the 
proceedings of the organization and of the executive committee, 
shall have charge of the bureau of information, shall conduct all 
correspondence, shall issue notices of all meetings of the organi- 
zation, shall collect and receipt for all fees and dues, and pay 
them to the treasurer quarterly, taking and keeping a receipt for 
same; and keep accurate account between the organization and 
its members, and shall receive such compensation and give such 
bond as the executive committee shall determine. 

SECTION 3.—The treasurer shall receive from the secretary and 
keep all money belonging to the organization, giving his receipt 
therefor; shall pay all bills approved by the president; shall 
keep an account of the funds of the organization, and submit 
to it at each annual meeting a report of all receipts and disburse- 
ments during the preceding year, and shall give such bond as 
the executive committee may determine. 

SEcTION 4.—The bonds provided for in the two preceding sec- 
tions shall be in some solvent security company and_ the 
premiums thereon shall be paid by the organization. 

SECTION 5.—The cxecutive committee shall meet on the morn- 
ing of the first day of the annual meeting of the organization, 
and as often as the president may direct, and consider and re- 
port all matters referred to it by the organization. 

Article VI.—Bureau of Information. 

SECTION 1.—The organization shall establish and maintain, 
under the care of the secretary, a bureau of information for pur- 
poses as set forth in section 1 of article I. of this constitution. 

SECTION 2.—It shall be the duty of each and every member 
to take such action as it may deem proper, through its mayor 
or its general council and board of aldermen, to have the heads 
of its various departments send copies of all published public 
reports to the bureau of information, and to have said officials 
extend all reasonable courtesies to said bureau in the way of 
furnishing special information as requested. 

SECTION 3.—It shall be the privilege of each and every mem- 
ber, through its mayor, council or heads of various departments, 
to request any special information relative to municipal work 
from the bureau of information. 

SEcTION 4.—It shall be the duty of the bureau of information 
to comply with all reasonable requests made by members for 
information, and to publish all generally interesting information 
gathered and compiled by it. 

Article VII.—Order of Business. 

SECTION 1.—At the annual meeting of the organization the 
order of business shall be as follows: 

I, Roll call; 2, reading of minutes of last meeting; 3, presi- 
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dent’s address; 4, report of secretary; 5, report of treasurer; 6, 
report of executive committee; 7, report of other committees; 
8, addresses, papers and discussions; 9, election of officers; 10, 
election of next meeting place. 

Article VIII.—Amendments. 

Section 1.—The foregoing constitution may be amended at 
any annual meeting by a two-third vote of the members present, 
provided such proposed amendments shall have been submitted 
in writing not later than the first day of the annual meeting. 


After the constitution was adopted, Mayor Johnson, of 
largo, who had been called upon to presid : at the ses- 
sion by Mayor Black, announced that the election of 
officers for the ensuing year was in order. I rederick 
A. Walker, of Trenton, was recognized, and in a splen- 
did speech nominated for president of the League, 
Mayor John Mac Vicar, of Des Moines, la. The elec- 
tion of Mayor Mac Vicar was made by acclamation with 
much enthusiasm. Tor vice-presidents, Mayor Quincy, 
of Boston; Mayor Collier, of Atlanta, and Councilman 
Walker, of Trenton, were placed in nomination; but 
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Secretary of tn bus A a, 
Messrs. Quincey and Walker withdrew their names, and 
Mayor Collier was elected by acclamation. Mayor 
Green, of Binghamton, nominated B. F. Gilkison for 
secretary, and his election was also by acclamation. 
When Mayor Black, of Columbus, was named for treas- 
urer there was a wild demonstration of enthusiasm, and 
a motion to make his election unanimous by a rising 
vote was enthusiastically carried. For trustees, John 
Warner, mayor of Peoria, Ill.; . A. Walker, president of 
council of Trenton, N. J., and C. M. Leitch, president 
of council of Wilmington, Del., were elected. The presi- 
dent announced that he would appoint the honorary vice- 
presidents at Friday morning’s session. After Detroit 
had been selected as the next meeting place, the session 
adjourned. 

Thursday evening’s session was very largely attended, 
and was devoted to the addresses of Mayor Pierce, of 
Marshalltown, Ia.; Mayor Jones, of Toledo; Colonel 
Waring, of New York, and Allan Ripley Foote, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

THE FOURTH DAY. 

At Friday morning’s session President Mac Vicar an- 
nounced the following honorary vice-presidents: 

Alabama—F. V. Evans, mayor, Birmingham. 

Colorado—T. S. McMurray, mayor, Denver. 

Connecticut—Fred’k B. Farnsworth, mayor, New Haven. 

Delaware—Henry C. McLean, mayor, Wilmington. 
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Florida—S. N. Bronson, mayor, Lake Maitland. 
Georgia—S. B. Price, mayor, Macon. 

Illinois—T. J. Medill, Jr., mayor, Rock island. 
Indiana—W. M. Akin, Jr., mayor, Evansville. 
Iowa—-F. G. Pierce, mayor, Marshalltown. 
Kentucky—Geo. D. Todd, mayor, Louisville. 
Maryland—W. G. Mellinger, mayor, Cumberland. 
Massachusetts—H. A. Collings, council, Holyoke. 
Michigan—Wm. C. Maybury, mayor, Detroit. 
Minnesota—Frank B. Doran, mayor, St. Paul. 

New Jersey—Welling G. Sickel, mayor, Trenton. 
New York—George FE. Green, mayor, Binghainton. 
North Carolina—Silas P. Wright, mayor, Wilmington. 
North Dakota—J. A. Johnson, mayor, Fargo. 
Ohio—Samuel M. Jones, mayor, Toledo. 
Pennsylvania—Robt. J. Saltsman, mayor, Erie. 
Rhode Island—R. H. Ryder, council, Pawtucket. 
Virginia—W. R. Mayo, mayor, Norfolk. 

West Virginia—Wm. F. Hite, mayor, Huntington. 





The paper of Edmund B. Weston, of Providence, and 
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the address of Alexander Potter, of New York, were 
then listened to, and the convention came to an end. 





VOTING BY MACHINERY. 


The cumbersome Australian ballot, although accomplishing 
some of the purposes of aiding the independent voter, has 
brought with it so many discomforts to the voter and to the 
election boards that widespread interest is manifested in the sub- 
ject of voting machines. At the first convention of mayors, held 
in Columbus, Ohio, September 28 to October 1, the United 
States Voting Machine Company exhibited their really won- 
derful machines. If anyone inspecting these machines was 
prejudiced against voting machines, his prejudice was rapidly 
changed into enthusiastic approval. The machines are simple, 
accurate, easily understood, easily operated, and fulfill every re- 
quirement of every sort of an election. It is claimed that by 
their use there is also a saving of expense. The machines are 
already legalized in the States of Michigan, Minnesota and New 
York. They have been examined and passed upon by some of 
the most eminent mechanical experts in the land, and have been 
in successful operation in several elections in the State of New 
York. We advise all municipalities to look into this subject 
thoroughly, as we think it eminently worthy the consideration of 
municipal bodies. The United States voting machines are manu- 
factured at Jamestown, N. Y., and their advertisement appears 
in another column. 
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ADRESS BY JOHN MACVICAR, MAYOR, D&S MOINES, IA. 


OR MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP—WHICH? 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN—The lighting of city streets 
is of comparatively recent origin. Kome, the magnificent, was 
“imperial” only by day. Luciana says “ancient Kome never en- 
joyed a good name for respect of private property and the per- 
sonal security of its citizens; the principal cause of disorder is 
to he found in the almost incomprehensibie fact that the metropo- 
lis in which all the wealth, luxury and comfort of the world was 
How this 


concentrated was kept in perfect darkness at nigat. 


could have happened in such a civilized age, why the plain, simple 


idea of a system of public illumination was not conceived and 
Yet 
peli, Ostra and other well-preserved ancient cities fully confirm 
Not a trace of a bracket fixed to the front part of the 
chain drawn across the street to 


adopted, is a mystery hard to solve. excavations at Pom- 


the fact. 
house, or of a small 


support lamps or lanterns, has yet been found, and probably 


rope or 


never will be.” 

We are told that Rome had 7,500 police, who kept order by 
day, but the fall of the mantle of darkness obliterated statuary 
and monument, and the streets were the resort of thieves and 
No one ventured abroad without a retinue 
The old-time watchman, the policeman 


robbers by night. 
with arms and torches. 
of the middle ages, was equipped with halberd and lantern, but 
no one yet seemed to have thought of lighting the streets gener- 
ally, and thus protecting life and property against those who pre- 
ferred darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 

While in the present age none will question the necessity and 
desirability of street lighting, yet it is a department of municipal 
service receiving much less earnest attention than it deserves. 
While this department has received its jair share of the benefits 
of recent scientific discoveries, yet few of our cities are well 
lighted. The average city has no settled policy for its street 
lighting, and apparently attempts to divide its patronage between 
the electric and gas companies, and uses gasoline to light the ter- 
ritory they cannot conveniently reach. The moon schedule is 
usually adopted, which frequently leaves the streets in darkness 
at times when light is most needed. 

That method which will give the best service for the amount 
of money expended is the proper method to adopt, for a city is 
usually lighted so far as the iund available for this purpose will 
reach, and the rest is left in darkness. Either gas, lamps with 
improved burners, or electric lamps will light streets well enough 
if you have enough of them. 

Exceedingly high towers, with clusters of electric lamps cal- 
culated to light extensive areas, have been demonstrated a fail- 
ure, and are generally abandoned; as remarked by the mayor of 
one of our Iowa cities which has experimented with this sys- 
“It is an excellent method of lighting the heavens, but 
Towers of 125 


tem: 
our people are not usually traveling that way.” 
to 150 feet, supporting two or four lamps, and placed at frequent 
intervals, have in a few instances been successful, but in many 
others have been abandoned. The suspension of electric lamps 
at the centre of street intersections, the method most generally 
adopted, is perhaps somewhat desirable, because of superior 
radiation, but it mutilates the appearance of the streets to such 
an extent as to make the mast-arm much preferable. Thirty- 
five or 40 feet is generally considered the most effective height 
for arc lamps, but, like most other questions, this is open for 
debate, and those who have tried the different methods differ 
in opinion as to their desirability. must 
largely govern. We find different cities suspending their lamps 
anywhere from 8 to 40 feet in height. Detroit and Austin, Tex., 
are pleased with their tower system of lighting, while Davenport 
Heavy foliage 
and high buildings cause dense shadows, and call for low sus- 
pension lamps. St. Louis claims good service from 30-candle- 
power incandescent street lamps in connection with arc lamps. 
A thorough method of determining the candle power and to 


Local conditions 


and many other cities have abandoned this plan. 


check out-ages should always be provided. 
An interesting compilation of statistics on street lighting by 
electricity, issued by the American Society of Municipal Im- 
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provement, shows, among much _ other information, that 171 
cities in the United States contain 187 public and private elec- 
tric lighting plants, and operate 30,802 2,000-candle power and 
11,572 1,200-candle-power are lamps, and 251 50-candle power, 
4.718 32-candle power, and 7,026 16-candle-power incandescent 
lamps, lighting 4,893 miles of streets. 

Of these cities operating municipal plants, Kendallville, Ind., 
shows the lowest price, $30; and Tacoma, Wash., the highest, 
$100 per annum for 2,000-candle-power lamps. Of those lighted 
by private contract, Cheyenne, Wyo., pays the highest rate, 
$162; Minneapolis being next, with $150 per lamp. 

The average rate paid for 2,000-candle-power are lamps by 
contract with private company, for all and every night service 
in twenty-nine of these cities, is $106.85; by municipal plants in 
nine cities, $66.26. 

The average cost, moon schedule, by contract, is $95.70; by 
municipal plant, $56.67. 

Some twenty cities use incandescent lamps in connection 
The price of incandescent lamps seems to vary 
New York, under contract 


with are lamps. 
as greatly as that of are lighting. 
for all and every night, 16-candle-power incandescent lamps, 
Under 


Fort 


pays $25 per year;-Seattle, $21.60; Pittsburg, Kan., $9.60. 
municipal ownership, Jacksonville, Fla., pays $15, and 
Worth, Tex., $9.27 for all-night 32-candle-power lamps. 
The largest amount paid for street lighting is by New York 
City, 
and naphtha lamps, and sixty-eight 16 candle-power incandescent 


which has 3,256 1,200 candle-power are lamps, 25,450 gas 


lamps, lighting a total of 625 miles of streets, and costing an- 
nually $488,144. 
ing is by Montpelier, Vt., which is lighted by one 30 candle-power 


The smallest amount expended for street light- 


incandescent lamp, costing $18 per annum. 

But fifty-three cities report having a method to determine the 
power of arc lamps. Only eighteen cities use iron poles, and but 
sixty-five use mast arms. 

The most important question, and the one first to be decided 
is: “How should a city obtain its supply of light?” I> can 
think of but three methods to consider: 
private companies, where competition will govern rates; 


First, by contract with 
second, 
by the regulation of rates of private companies where a reasonable 
return upon the investment will govern; third, by municipal 
Here the city’s ability to manage will govern. 

To illustrate the possibilities under these different methods, | 
When 
nearly two years ago our present administration took charge of 
the city’s affairs we found 128 miles of its streets inadequately 
lighted, with 167 2,000 candle-power arc lamps, moon schedule, at 
$g6 each: 121 and 
every night, at $126 each; 318 gas lamps of 16 candle-power, at 
$18 each, and goo gasoline lamps of 14 candle-power, at $15 each 
per annum. Total expenses, including lighting of city buildings, 
about $58,000 annually. Conditions are favorable to low rates 
for light in Des Moines, and Iowa statutes allow us to adopt 
either of the three methods above mentioned for obtaining our 
supply of light. We had four companies in operation in our city. 
The Gas and Electric Light Company, a branch of the gas trust. 
the Iowa Gasoline Light Company, a local institution; the Edi- 
son Electric Company (then owned by the General Electric Com- 
pany); the Des Moines Water Power Company (Fort Wayne 
Electric Company, receiver). Steam coal costs in Des Moines 
65 cents to $1 per ton delivered. One plant was operating par- 
tially with water power. 

Our city, spreading as it does over a large area, was not thor- 
oughly lighted, and demands for additional lights were constantly 
being made, particularly from the newer portions of the city. As 
the amount of money then expended for lights was all that could 
possibly be spared for that department, it was not difficult to 
see that to satisfy the reasonable demands of the people, some 
other less expensive method of street lighting would have to be 
adopted. Our contracts being about to expire, bids were adver- 
tised for with the intimation that, unless a material reduction in 
the prices heretofore paid was made, the city would establish a 
municipal plant. The bids received developed no material change 
in the price previously paid, and showed a concert of action 


ownership. 
will refer to the experiences of the city of Des Moines. 
a'l nig'tt 


2,000 candle-power arc lamps, 
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which indicated that, while we had several independent lighting 
companies in operation, we were not receiving the benefits oi 
natural competition. The fact that our city was without money 
or means to raise the money to build a plant, because of its be- 
ing at the constitutional limit of indebtedness, may have satis- 
tied the local companies that they had little to fear from munic- 
ipal ownership, and, as | will proceed to show, they had reason 
to feel assured they could make such a showing before the courts 
of the cost of production as to prevent any material reduction, did 
we attempt municipal control of rates. 

The Des Moines Water Power Company, which had been fur- 
nishing the city with are lights at $96 and $126 per annum for 
several years, had gone into liquidation (a significant com- 
mentary upon private ownership), and was then operated by a 
well-known electrical manufacturing company, which held nu- 
merous mortgages against it. “Here,” we thought, “will be just 
our opportunity. This company is losing money, and will cer- 
tainly be anxious to sell to the city upon such terms as we can 
meet.” The president and secretary of the company — shortly 
thereafter visited our city, and a conference was had with them. 
They offered to sell the plant, consisting of five 125-horse-power 
boilers, and two 250-horse-power engines, with all the auxiliaries, 
such as condensers, hot and cold water pumps, injectors, etc., 
and seven 8o-arc dynamos and three 1,300 incandescent dyna- 
mos, together with lamps and pole line for 363 arc, and about 
3,000 incandescent lamps, which the company then had in opera- 
tion, for the sum of $250,000 in 6 per cent. bonds. It was no- 
ticed that there was no apparent eagerness or anxiety on the 
part of the company to dispose of the plant even at these figures, 
which may be explained by the fact that all negotiations for the 
purchase of this plant by the city came abruptly to an end by 
its sale to the General Electric Company, who had but a short 
time before secured the local Edison plant. An estimate by one 
of the city’s engineers placed the value of this plant at $80,000, 
yet the actual investment as claimed by this company was in the 
neighborhood of $250,000. 

This plant is presumed to have been organized in a manner 
which, in the early days of electric lighting, was quite common. 
A well-known engineer thus explains the plan: 

“In the earlier days of arc lighting, many companies were 
started by parent manufacturing companies, who required the 
local corporations to pay them a bonus in stock, amounting in 
some instances to 49 per cent. of the total capital stock of the 
local organization; the prices paid for electrical apparatus (dy- 
namos and lamps only) was as high as $250 per lamp capacity, 
and the local company was required to agree for a term of 
years, and sometimes for all time, not to purchase machinery 
or appliances for lighting from any other than the parent 
company. 

“In consideration of this, the parent concern agreed, in order 
to protect the local company from opposition within its terri- 
tory, to not sell apparatus to anyone therein, and to prevent, by 
every possible means, a company obtaining franchise rights, or 
the city itself from establishing a plant. 

“The greed of the parent company to get all the money possible 
from the local company for electrical machinery and their ad- 
vice, and the combined lack of engineering knowledge of both 
concerns, caused the local company to buy cheap and inadequate 
steam machinery, which in a short time was not fit to adorn a 
respectable scrap heap. Additions to the plant were soon de- 
manded by the growth of the business; then the building, boiler 
plant, etc., were added to and patched, which again decreased 
the original low efficiency of the plant. Upon all this deplorable 
investment, the contract with the city for street illumination was 
expected to pay a dividend.” 

It is not difficult to see that under such conditions it was im- 
possible to secure a reasonable contract from such private com- 
pany, and difficult indeed to regulate rates to a reasonable figure 
in the face of such a showing of cost. 

We had some experience a short time before in an attempt to 
regulate the rates to be charged for gas. We were paying $1.75 
per thousand for gas for illuminating, and $24 per annum for 
street lamps. We thought $1 would be a reasonable rate for gas. 
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After a warm contest lasting about six months, during which time 
various suits were brought in the district and United States 
courts, a compromise was effected at $1.30 per thousand for il- 
luminating or fuel gas, and $17 to $18 per year for street lamps, 
with an agreement for a gradual reduction, so that at the end of 
twelve years we will have dollar gas. The immediate cause of 
this compromise was the exposure on the part of a local news- 
paper of an attempt made by the local manager of a lighting 
plant to bribe its editor into silence by the payment of $1,000. 
The money was produced before a meeting of our council, and 
the payment of it confessed by the instrument used. It is doubt- 
ful if a showing could have been made by the city against the 
evidence produced by the gas company which would have estab- 
llished a rate as low as the compromise rate, despite the fact that 
1uumerous European cities secure gas at the rate of 60 cents per 
thousand and less, and some American cities at 75 cents and $1. 

These experiences caused us to hesitate to look for relief in 
municipal control. Believing that our only hope for reduced 
rates for light lay in municipal ownership, our city council re- 
jected all bids, and under their direction I began an investigation 
of the question: “Can our municipality acquire and operate an 
electric-lighting plant which will give our city as good service 
as less cost than we now get by contract with private companies?” 

When I undertook this task, 1 was about as well informed 
upon the subject as was the farmer’s good wife who asked her 
husband to bring home some electric plants, that they might, by 
raising their own lights, save kerosene. In my verdancy I went 
for information to those whom I supposed knew the most—to 
the General Electric Company, the Brush Electric Company, 
the Westinghouse Electric Company, the Edison Electric Com- 
pany, the Ft. Wayne Electric Company, as well as to electrical 
engineers and contractors. I was aware that two of these com- 
panies were interested in our local plants, but expected to find 
some of them looking for a market for their machinery. I was 
forewarned by a reputable engineer that there were two sources 
from which I would be likely to acquire information of question- 
able value: 

“First, from manufacturers of appliances, who either desired 
to sell machinery, or else had friends in the business to protect, 
and in either case are likely to give biased information; second, 
from parties already operating plants. It is frequently the case 
that the conditions are so different that their experience is of 
little value, and sometimes actually misleading.” 

This proved wise information, and had the evidence I accu- 
mulated been submitted to an unbiased tribunal, the decision 
must have been that we could not hope to improve our condi- 
tion as to street lighting by municipal ownership or by munici- 
pal control. 

From but one electrical manufacturing company did I get any 
encouragement. The General Electric Company advanced 
considerable information, which, they assured me, was from an 
entirely disinterested standpoint. Among other matter they sent 
me a copy of “Francisco’s Fallacies of Municipal Ownership” 
and “Foster’s Public Lighting by Municipal Ownership.” It 
estimated the cost of erecting a 500 2,000-candle-power arc-light- 
ing plant at not less than $250,000, and might reach $350,000, and 
that we could not hope to operate it at an expense less than we 
were then paying under contract, and advised us to continue to 
patronize the existing local companies. The Brush Company 
advised me that there was too much politics connected with 
operating municipal plants to allow of success, an exceedingly 
unkind insinuation. 

However, we received some encouragement from several en- 
gineers and contractors, as well as from the officials of the 
cities of Rockford and Springfield, Ill., who quoted from their 
experiences. 

Despite the discouraging information received, we invested 
in the services of a reputable engineer, who submitted estimates 
and specifications for a high-grade modern plant, with a capacity 
of 600 2,000-candle-power arc, and 1,200 incandescent lamps. 
The plant, when completed, was to operate 500 arc lamps and 
1,200 incandescent lamps. 

When the bids were opened we were agreeably surprised to 
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find that the lowest received came within the estimates of the 
engineer, and were as follows: 

Plant, complete (city to furnish site), $105,000, with an agree- 
ment to operate the same for a period of two, five or fifteen 
years, lamps to burn all and every night, for $65 per annum, and 
for each additional lamp thereafter, $60 per annum. 

The city having no money, the contractors offered the follow- 
ing terms: The city to pledge $55,000 per annum from its light- 
ing fund for maintaining and operating this plant for a term of 
six years and four months. At the end of this period, the con- 
tractors would deliver the plant to the city for the nominal con- 
sideration of $1. They also agreed to enter into contract to 
operate it thereafter for fifteen years, all and every night, at not 
to exceed $65 per lamp. A second proposition, which was con- 
sidered the better and accepted, was that the contractors erect 
the plant and operate the same for a term of two years at the rates 
above named, the city to levy a 2-mill tax for which the law pro- 
vides, to operate the plant for one year, and to apply from its 
general fund the amount usually appropriated for street lighting 
purposes for two years. These two funds will be sufficient to 
pay for the purchase and operation of the plant. The contractors 
agreed to continue to operate the plant thereafter for a term of 
five or fifteen years at not to exceed the above rates, and offered 
to substitute for arc lamps, wherever the council desired, their 
horse-power capacity in incandescent lamps. 

During the period leading to entering into this contract the 
local lighting companies and their friends were not idle. Before 
the contract was made it was necessary to submit to the people 
at an election the question of whether or not the council should 
be authorized to acquire a municipal lighting plant. These local 
companies made a vigorous campaign to defeat the question, 
money and political influence being freely used. The result was 
a victory for municipal ownership by a vote of nearly three to 
one, every precinct voting favorably, and in one suburban pre- 
cinct only one vote was cast against the question. This result, 
instructing for a large investment by the city at a time of the 
most severe business depression ever known, speaks volumes for 
the sentiment of the people of an intelligent community upon 
the question of municipal ownership. 

Our plant is not yet built. ‘Vhen about to enter into contract 
the city was enjoined on petition of a “prominent” taxpayer, 
under direction and advice of the attorneys for the local com- 
panies, the plea being that the city was accumulating turther in- 
debtedness. The preliminary suit was decided in favor of the 
city. The contract has been entered into, and notice has been 
received that further suits will be brought immediately. 

Preliminary to a siege that may be a protracted one, our city 
council recently cut the rates for arc lamps to $65 and $75. 
Though these rates are $10 per annum more than the rates as- 
sured under municipal ownership, the local companies say they 
will fight them in the courts; that they are lower than such service 
can be furnished. 

With the knowledge of this condition of things, is it a wonder 
that our people are interested in municipal ownership of these 
public necessities ? 

We have since 1892 been engaged in a contest to control the 
rates charged by our water company. At that time the company 
was bonded for $950,000 at 6 per cent, and $500,000 in stock is- 
sued on a plant worth about $600,000. The city, wishing to ac- 
quire the plant, was offered the same for about $2,500,000. The 
president, whose duties were nominal, at that time drew a salary 
of $7,000 yearly, and the secretary $5,000. By regulation we re- 
duced the company’s rates for public service about 40 per cent., 
and for private consumers about 33 I-3 per cent. Now, after 
more than four years’ contest, the president neither earns nor 
draws a salary, and the secretary but $2,000 per annum. The 
Londs, except a small portion of first mortgage bonds, have been 
scaled to 4 per cent., and the city refused to purchase the plant 
for $925,000, but instead has levied a tax to accumulate a fund 
with which to build or purchase the present plant at reasonable 
figures. 

Yet our people are a law abiding, property rights respecting 
people. We have simply come to realize that we are being im- 
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posed upon; that we are being fleeced by those who control our 
municipal franchises, and we propose to apply the only remedy 
at hand—municipal ownership. 

Our city council sat as a board of equalization two months 
ago, and heard the complaints of these corporations to the as- 
sessments levied on their property. Our water company, bonded 
and stocked for $1,500,000, and asking the city to pay for it $925,- 
coe, having refused the city’s offer of $800,000, objected to an as- 
sessment of $320,000 (it is our custom to assess personal property 
at 40 per cent. of its real value),.and asked that it be reduced to 
the former assessment, namely, $100,000. 

Our gas company, which testified before the court that their 
plant was worth about $500,000, objected to an assessment of 
$160,000, and asked that it be reduced to $75,000. Upon being 
refused they appealed for a reduction, and the case will be heard 
during our present term of court. 

Our street railway company, estimated to be worth $600,000, 
bonded for $1,250,00e 6 per cent. bonds, appealed for a reduction 
irom $150,000 to $50,000, its former assessment. Upon being re- 
fused it discontinued the sale of six tickets for 25 cents, and ad- 
vanced the rate of fare to 5 cents. 

Our people realize that in being required to pay 6 per cent. 
on $1,250,000 bends upon a street-car plant worth $600,000, which, 
ii our municipality had issued the bonds would be at the rate of 
4 per cent., they are paying certainly over $50,000 annually more 
than a reasonable rate for street-car service. They know that 
while electrical machinery to-day costs one-fourth or one-fifth 
of what it cost six or seven years ago, and that the increased 
knowledge of electric machinery has caused large economy in 
operation, yet our lights do not decrease in price proportionately. 

They know that while Springfield, Ill, pays $60, and Rock- 
ford $52 for are lights, and contractors stand ready to furnish 
our city with lights for $65, for which we have for years paid 
$126, that these companies themselves refuse to furnish lights at 
reasonable rates, and endeavor, by appealing to the courts, to 
prevent the city availing itself of the opportunity at hand for ob- 
taining such rates. 

While I should recommend a municipal electric plant as the 
most feasible plan to adopt for lighting the streets of our cities, 
it is not because I am convinced that electric light can be pro- 
duced cheaper than gas; in fact, were | looking for a profitable 
investment for a municipality, | would select a gas plant to sup- 
ply light for its streets, and light and fuel for its citizens. 

From the advance sheets of a report of James B. Taney, United 
States Consul to Belfast, we learn that the city recently reduced 
its price on gas to consumers from 66 cents to 60 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet, believing that the net profit of $327,892.10 received 
from the sale of this product last year indicated that the rate 
was unreasonably high. 

A short time ago three European cities which sell gas at from 
60 to 65 cents per 1,000 showed an annual net profit as follows: 


SIRENS OTII 55 dis. 5.50 eT SERGE HE OO, $136,099.53 
BABU OCSUET sols s bee ARC ea ee 148,861.73 
RNR EDG aha in -sra.cscatace dea SEN ore EN A 143,501.75 


At that time Chicago was paying $1.25 for illuminating, and 
$1 for fuel gas. A number of citizens undertook to investigate 
the cost of producing gas, and found that it could be manufac- 
tured in Chicago for 30 cents per 1,000 for illuminating, and 20 
cents for fuel gas. One reason given for the high rates in Chi- 
cago was the corporation’s excessive capitalization. The stock 
certificates and bonds of the company amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of $44,082,000 (I understand it is much greater 
now), while the estimated cost of producing a plant sufficient to 
supply Chicago with the gas she consumes is $9,000,000. 

But, while we now generally concede the justice of municipal 
ownership of water works, and are about ready to endorse mu- 
nicipal street lighting, we hesitate at going further and declar- 
ing for city ownership of such natural monopolies as gas and 
street railways. However, we are now rapidly coming to be- 
lieve in the soundness of this principle. Our newspapers and 
periodicals are teeming with intelligent information on the sub- 
ject of municipal ownership. No sentiment should be allowed 
to stand in the way of utilizing these monopolies for the benefit 
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of the whole people, even though it be at the expense of pri- 
vate gain. 

The private lighting companies, intheir effortsto retain a profit- 
able contract, systematically endeavor to demonstrate that they 
are furnishing light as cheaply as it is possible to furnish it. 
They ridicule the estimates of competent engineers and criticise 
the showing of municipal companies. They argue the impossi- 
bility of the city economically or honestly operating a plant 
because of the element of politics that enters into its management, 
and the manufacturers of apparatus will frequently substantiate 
their statements. These statements are plausible to the verge 
of being convincing, and cause one to hesitate before investing 
in a municipal plant. But a careful inquiry into the condition 
environing these institutions shows watered stock, unproductive 
investments and inefficiency of apparatus, which will fully explain 
the high cost of production. Compare such a plant with the re- 
sults obtained from improved apparatus, judicious selection of 
machinery which will insure high economy of operation, that 
a properly designed plant with modern appliances can produce, 
and a very different result will be had. 


STREET CLEANING. 
ADDRESS BY COL GEORGE E. WARING, JR., COMMISSIONER OF STREET 
CLEANING, NEW YORK. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—I was selected for the position of 
commissioner of street cleaning of New York a few days before 
Colonel Strong took the chair as mayor, with the understanding 
that I should spend two weeks as an assistant with the previous 
commissioner in learning my trade. I knew New York pretty 
well before I went there for this purpose, but had never before 
given my attention in any special way to the condition of its 
streets, except I knew (as all knew who used them), to use a 
French expression, they “left much to be desired.” I remember 
early in January driving down through Elizabeth street, and 
before we had gone two blocks, my wife, who accompanied me, 
implored me to throw up the situation and go back into the 
country and lead a peaceful life. “Why,” she says, “you never 
can clean Elizabeth street!” I confess it did look rather doubt- 
ful, and as I went down there during the two weeks I found 
it very much worse than I had any idea of. In 1892 a law had 
been passed as the result of a careful examination of the subject 
made by the Citizens’ Committee, and it had been put through 
the Legislature largely by the efforts and energy of a lady who 
went up there and worked like a Trojan, and got the thing 
through and signed by the Governor; and she had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the new system adopted, and hoped that the day 
of regeneration had come at last, as all New York did. To 
their great astonishment and disgust, however, they found abso- 
lutely no improvement. There was a change of method, but a 
continuance of inefficiency. That condition went on through 
1892 and 1893, and in 1894 was still growing worse, perhaps, than 
better. The change that was made by the law was that the force 
of the department was made a permanent force, and it was made 
a uniformed force. It was regularly organized, with its com- 
missioner, superintendent, assistant superintendent, district su- 
perintendent and foremen. Every man had a regular district 
to keep clean, and he was under the direction of a foreman, who 
controlled a certain number of routes, constituting a section. 
He was under the direction of a district superintendent, who had 
charge of a certain number of sections. But the thing didn’t 
work. The system was there, the operation failed. When I 
began, in my first conversation with Mayor Strong he asked me 
if I would accept the place, and I said: “Yes, if I can have my 
own way. You can remove me under the law at any time you 
choose, but you can’t interfere with me. If I am not satisfac- 
tory to you, send me away; but while I am there leave me alone.” 
He said: “That's all right.” But it took two hours’ talk for 
him to convince me that he really meant what he said, that I 
could have my own way. I did not finally believe that; and I 
am glad to say, for his credit—and, by the way, he recently told 
me to say that, as an Ohio man, he was especially sorry not to 
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be here now (applause)—that he has let me have my own way 
from that day to this. Let me first tell you what the condition 
of the streets was. In the first place, in the down-town dis- 
trict almost entirely, and in the east and west streets, near the 
rivers, it was a vast and dirty storehouse for unused trucks. In 
Mr. Coleman’s time, in 1882, it was estimated that there were 
about 50,000 trucks in the streets, having no other stabling 
place. The board of health, in 1894, had a calculation made, by 
which they estimated the number of these trucks at about 65,000. 
These trucks owned the streets. And there were other difficul- 
ties—other serious objections that were made manifest when we 
came to look into the question; they not only restricted traffic 
and made thorough street cleaning practically impossible, but 
these trucks were dens of thieves, resorted to by all manner of 
vile persons, and used for all manner of vile purposes. I re- 
member once at a hearing in the City Hall on a bill passed to 
give the truckmen the right to return their trucks to the streets, 
after being removed, there was a very heated discussion, and 
at the end of two hours’ talk a little woman stood in the middle 
of the room—and as she stood there I thought she grew about 
6 feet high. She turned around and surveyed the audience, and 
she said to the mayor: “Last summer I had occasion, at 10 
o’clock one night, to come from the Bowery through to the 
foot of Grand street. When I got to the ferry I said: ‘I don’t 
have to die to go to hell. I have been there.” I think that 
finally determined Mayor Strong to veto the bill that had been 
sent down for his consideration. So far as I could learn, there 
was an attempt to clean all of the city; that is to say, the force 
provided for by the bill were all regularly appointed, but some- 
how the work was not done. I never knew exactly or never 
knew so clearly why it was not done as I did two or three 
weeks ago when I was talking to one of my stable foremen about 
the conditions that existed before the change in the management 
of the department. He said there was one man sent to him 
from down town—from the City Hall—with instructions to have 
him put on the floor. Now, a man on the floor has what we call 
a “soft snap.” He brushes away cobwebs, and cleans up gen- 
erally; doesn’t do very much; but still has to do something. 


After he had been there a day or two the foreman said to him: 


“TI want you to go to work.” He said: “I didn’t come here to 
work.”” So the foreman sent him down town to be dismissed, 
and the next day he came back with orders that he was to stay 
on the floor. That is only one indication of what existed at 
that time throughout the whole department. Men were not sent 
on to the streets to clean streets; they were put on a broom 
with a view to what service they might render in another direc- 
tion. I went out there to do two things. The first was to get 
rid of the incompetents, the laggards, the drunkards and the 
blackguards. There were a great many of them. And the next 
was to clear the trucks out of the streets. There was ample law 
for it, but it had been the idea that it was impossible to carry 
out that law because New York was so peculiarly constructed, 
having no alleys and no means of access to the back of the lots; 
so they thought the trucks must stay on the streets. 

We began almost immediately with the trucks by organizing 
gangs of men—officers and men. Men would go out and yank 
up a truck wherever they found one, and send it to the pounds. 
There was a tremendous outcry against it, and a determination 
that it should not. be carried on, and the thing became exciting, 
and to the younger men who had charge of it, entertaining. In 
fact, I found after a while I had to lay a repressing hand upon 
some of them. They took the same view of a truck hunt as they 
would of a coon hunt, and used to get broken heads and black 
eyes and have serious trouble at times. The result was that be- 
fore six weeks had passed the “impossible” had been done, and 
the trucks had all left the streets of the city of New York, and 
none is to be seen there now, with the exception of those along 
the docks, which are not under my control, but under the depart- 
ment of docks, but these are not in very large numbers. You 
may every now and then see two or three trucks standing as if 
neglected; but you will please remember in such cases they are 
standing before repair shops. Each repair shop is allowed to 
keep one or two, and sometimes three, in extreme cases; but never 
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more, and they are never to be there over Sunday; and they never 
keep them there very long. They are closely watched. That was 
the first important step. It got this obstruction out of the way. 
We found that when that obstruction was removed that our de- 
partment was the object of sincere gratitude from all the poor 
people of the city. Our popularity with that class has been 
greater than with any other, and largely for the reason that we 
took away this nuisance from the front of their houses, and 
opened the streets for their proper occupation. 

I found, of course, that the chief difficulty was not with the 
men themselves, though many of them were bad enough, but 
with those who had been put over them to make them work— 
those who had somewhat high salaries, and therefore had been 
I had to get rid of a great 
I put in their places 


the objects of stronger influence. 
many of these, more than half of them. 
the most active, intelligent, zealous young fellows that I could 
find, very largely graduates of technical schools, who had gradu- 
ated as engineers, and were anxious to learn more about the 
management of men. I found that I could get all I wanted of 
this class of employees, and did draw from a number of schools 
in different parts of the country, and after a while got the work- 
ing force in very good condition. I had got rid of the inefficient 
among the old men, and in their stead a bright sample of young 
men that have worked up to to-day, and are doing very well. 

Next came the question of permanency of employment for ac- 
ceptable men. I gave out in March an order to the effect that 
every man’s position depended entirely upon himself. If he was 
sober; industrious and attended to his work, treated citizens 
civilly, and did what he knew how to do, I gave him to under- 
stand that there was no power in the city of New York that could 
get him out of his place as long as I remained in mine. (Ap- 
plause.) And on the other hand, that those who were not of that 
class, those who were inefficient, or objectionable otherwise, were 
just as sure to go—or I went. 

It was curious to see the effect this produced in their minds. 
If it had been expressed in their own vernacular they would have 
said: “What is he giving us now?” They could not believe any 
such strange new idea as that for a number of days; but at last, 
when they found I meant what I said, and that they could keep 
their places as long as I stayed there, and have a life position if 
they did their work properly, they took on a new life, they turned 
their eyes to the front, and went to work; and from that day to 
this, of course with a good deal of discipline, and some changes 
of personnel, they have grown better day by day, until I don't 
hesitate to say that I have the honor to command about 2,700 
workmen, who, as a body, cannot be beat by any large number 
of workingmen in the United States. 

The law required that the men and officers should be uni- 
formed in order that they might be distinguished. Under the 
old regime the old men wore a sort of dingy brown jumper and 
overalls, and a little cap with brass letters, “D. C. S.” on the 
front. 

The foremen were provided with a uniform very much like 
that of a policeman, which they wore or not, as they pleased— 
generally wore the vest with brass buttons and their shield on 
it, and an overcoat, if the weather required; and an old black 
hat or cap, or whatever suited them, on their heads. I saw that 
that would not do. Effect must be given to the uniform in order 
to secure the purpose for which it was intended. I bothered 
my head very much over what should be selected. I knew red 
would be rather gay for a workaday city like New York. I had 
seen blue after a little wear fading, and no parts of the uniform 
fading alike; no two sleeves perhaps fading to the same degree. 

I didn’t know what to do. 
would try white. 
was a fool! 


At last I suggested to my wife I 
My wife, who was a frank person, said that I 
Laughter.) The thing was discussed, and we had 
many talks among those whom I knew, and among those with 
whom I was associated officially. It was some weeks before 
there was more than one of the people in New York who agreed 
with me, and that was myself. I remember the chief engineer 
of the dock department said to me, when I suggested white: 
“Thunder! put white clothes on a man to sweep a dirty street!” 
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I said: “No, put white clothes on a man to keep a clean street 


Finally, seeing that I had to do it myself, I did it in as 
unobtrusive a way as possible. I tried them in one district first; 
and I went up the first morning to see how they looked. When 
I saw the men working in the sunshine with new white clothes, 
I thought it went pretty well, and immediately put the whole 
force into uniforms. First, we had caps, but afterward found that 
cork helmets were more comfortable. 


clean.” 


Some imagined that the 
uniform would be so expensive that the men could not afford it. 
Well, the men were paid at that time $60 per month for eight 
hours’ work a day, and their uniforms cost, for a helmet, two 
sets of clothes, five buttons and a leather belt, with a middle 
plate, $4.63. Then there was an objection made that it would 
be such a trial to these men’s wives to wash their clothes; but 
pretty soon the wives began to say they liked it. One woman 
said: “Now, my husband comes home like a gentleman. He 


does not come in his working clothes into the house.” They 
are not allowed to wear their uniforms off duty. 
I had a mild sort of struggle even with the mayor. I didn’t 


talk with him about it. I didn’t dare to; but I asked his secre- 
tary what he thought of it. He said when he heard of it he 
threw up his hands and said: “He is going to bring ridicule on 
the whole administration.” I had a friend who took a very se- 
rious view of it, who held the position of Senator at Albany, 
and he to this day threatens to introduce a bill requiring me 
to dress in white. He said that I had degraded the working- 
man. I think if I had had to wear this myself I should have 
worn it with good effect. 

We never saw the good results that the uniform and discipline 
have helped to secure until we had our first parade a year ago 
last May, and turned out about 1,400 sweepers and 600 drivers, 
the latter of whom wear a brown uniform because of the char- 
acter of their work. I headed the column at the corner at Cen- 
tral Park, and we came down Fifth avenue, the various divisions 
filing out from the side streets as we formed. As we started in 
on our march there was a decided ominous hissing on both 
sides. As we went on a little way and one section after another 
filed out and took their places in line, with twenty-three bands 
of music making things merry, the hissing stopped and then 
turned to applause. By the time we had gone a mile down the 
avenue “White Wings” had taken the town, and they knew it, 
and felt that they were the pets of the day. They think they are 
yet; and it has not done a bit of harm. That idea of putting 
them into a coherent body, drilling them thoroughly and mak- 
ing them feel that they are men earning their high pay, and that 
everybody has respect for them, has had wonderful effect, not 
only on their work, but I think on their private character also. 

One of the rules that was made in reference to the men was, 
that no man should go into a liquor saloon in uniform or dur- 
ing working hours. (Applause.) I was told recently by a gen- 
tleman who owns a block on East River, near one of our 
dumps, where 150 laborers go five or six times a day, that before 
I “ruined” him he had four liquor saloons rented there at $1,100 
-ach; but now three of them are closed and the other paid only 
$300 rent. 

The same improvement exists with the men. We rarely have 
to discipline men; and if it is done, it is very short and sharp; 
the first time, a fine of three days’ pay; the next time, his head 
goes off. 

I have not yet told you what the condition of the streets was. 
Nominally, it was the duty of each of the sweepers to go through 
his route, which was about one-third of a mile on an average, 
more or less, according to the amount of traffic and population. 
He must go through the whole of it and sweep it thoroughly 
once a day. It was obvious that some streets were not swept 
once a month—a mighty few of them swept once a week. The 
men would stand around talking politics or dawdling, with 
plenty of idle time generally. The streets along the west side 
down town were thick with a greasy looking mud, and piled with 
garbage and leaves; sometimes gathered together in heaps and 
sometimes strewn over the street; and in the tenement-house 
district filled with all manner of offscourings from that dense 
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and ignorant population; and only the main thoroughfares and 
the better residence streets were passable and free from garbage. 
Only in the latter case was there anything like cleanly condi- 
tions. Those of you who have been to New York within the last 
two years know that in the part of the city which you go that 
condition has entirely ceased. There are very few parts paid 
for by private subscription; and there is not a foot of any street 
that is not thoroughly swept throughout once a day, and a great 
deal of the time twice a day. A very large number of them are 
swept from three to five times a day. It is estimated that our 
daily sweeping, counting I mile swept twice as 2 miles, is a 
total of 924 miles, which would reach from New York to beyond 
Chicago. (Applause.) 

The stock and plant of the old establishment was in a very de- 
fective condition. For instance, in the principal stable there was 
not one extra set of harness. If a trace broke it took a saddler 
and a man and a horse and a cart to mend it, and workmen laid 
idle until the repairs were done. Harness was mended on the 
streets with bits of wire and string. The carts were in bad order, 
and the whole thing was, to use an expression that may not be 
familiar to you, bum. Of course, it took money to replace this 
plant. We had to buy a great many horses, and had to buy a 
vreat many carts and repair a great many more; but we found 
it was economical to keep the equipment in repair, and in the 
inatter of harness to have an entire duplicate set of harness for 
the whole department, so that now our harness or horses or carts 
will bear most critical examination. And there is hardly a case 
where anyone will suggest an improvement. Of course, they will 
show the soiling that carts used for such purposes must show, 
but they are washed thoroughly every night, and they get through 
the next day quite nicely. 

There were used under the old arrangement some fiity rotary 
sweeping machines, which sent clouds of dust against the citizens. 
and houses, and on sidewalks, and made the streets almost im- 
passable at night when they were being used. We have by a very 
careful examination and calculation of the cost—in the first place 
it is not possible to keep the streets so clean by machine sweep- 
ing as by hand sweeping—found that machine sweeping costs 
more. So every one of our machines was stored away for some 
future commissioner to sell, and the whole work for about two 
years has been done entirely by hand labor to our satisfaction, 
and I think to the satisfaction of the people. 

I don’t suppose that you know how the press have been treat- 
ing the subject. It is the canonical thing now to say: “Oh, yes, 
Waring keeps the streets clean; but he spends three times as much 
money as we did. If we had had half as much money we could 
have kept them clean.” 

My predecessor spent for his street cleaning accounts and dis- 
posal accounts $2,366,000. I spend $2,700,000, or something like 
that; so that I have an increase of about $400,000. Fully half of 
that was spent for improvement and renewal of plant, and the rest 
of it has been for increasing the force; and the result was not 
due to money spent, but to the fact that the men were put to 
work, and worked thoroughly well. 

I should be very glad, if it were in the morning, to talk to you 
for two or three hours about the details of the work. There is a 
great deal that is interesting. I will only run over very hur- 
riedly the difference between what used to be done and what is 
done now. 

Under the old arrangement the sweepers swept everything in 
the street into piles at the gutter at short distances apart, and 
these piles lay there until the carts picked them up in their tours. 
Meantime the particles of débris were dragged about by passing 
horses and vehicles, and dirt and paper would be scattered 
about, until such time as the cart would come around; and they 
were then put into the carts with a shovel, the wind blowing the 
fine dust about meanwhile, and they had to do a great deal of 
secondary sweeping. Now every sweeper has a bag, supported 
with open mouth, on a little light two-wheeled truck or carrier, 
which a man can handle, and upon which he carries his tools. 
This is always near him, and he can readily and quickly convey 
into its open mouth the piles of dirt, and in this way very little 
of it gets away. As soon as the bag is full, it is detached from 
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the truck and placed on the edge of the sidewalk, tied, and from 
there thrown into the cart, and only opened when it gets to the 
dump. 

Again, under the old arrangement, everything was put into 
the same bag, garbage and all, from an envelope to discarded 
bedding. Now, we collect everything into three classes; first, 
garbage, which is free from anything like ashes or rubbish or 
anything of that kind, is set by itself about haif an hour before 
the garbage cart is scheduled to arrive on its early morning 
round; that is taken to the dump, where it is delivered to a 
contractor, who takes it to the works at Barren Island, and re- 
duced. It is first cooked by steam, then the grease extracted, 
and then the remaining material or solids dried and converted 
into fertilizer, all with profit to the contractor. Ashes are put 
into cans by themselves, and we are now instituting a system 
that will soon become generally used and which I will describe. 
There is in each house a can raised on a tripod frame, so that 
its bottom is about 8 inches above ground. The bottom is con- 
structed with two lids which are made to unlock, so that they 
drop out, with a cover over the top. That stands through the 
day closed. The ashes and floor sweepings, without paper, are 
thrown into the can. When the department man comes along 
he brings a bag with him, and first closes the cover to prevent 
dust arising from the ashes, and then passes the bag under the 
can. The lower lids are dropped, and the contents of the can 
pass into the bag, which is tied and taken away. and sent out 
with the street sweepers. The can is placed in position for future 
use. I have explained the treatment of garbage and ashes. 
There remains paper and rubbish to explain. These are no 
longer permitted to mix with other things. It has taken quite 
a while to educate people to give the articles a proper separa- 
tion. But we have at length succeeded. This paper and rubbish 
is taken up by very large carts drawn by very much more active 
horses than are used for the ash carts, and taken to the 
“picking yards.” Only one of these is now in use. I might 
say that paper cannot be put into any vessel loose, unless that 
vessel is to be taken away by the cart. If you have a barrel to 
get rid of you can fill it with paper; but unless you have a ves- 
sel or something of that sort, the paper is to be tied in bundles: 
and it is interesting to see how early people in New York learned 
that they can tie paper into bundles because they are asked to 
do it. This being done, and the carts loaded, you cannot im- 
agine what a miscellaneous collection their burden is: Paper 
racks, carpets, porcelain, sofas, chairs, books, newspapers, pic- 
tures, advertisements, all sorts of things! They are taken to a 
yard where they are thrown into a bed upon which a moving 
belt rises, 4 feet wide, which moves for 50 feet horizontally with 
its burden between two rows of men, whose duty it is to sort 
out each one the kind of thing he is after. The first man takes 
manilla paper; the next man takes clean newspaper; the next man 
takes ordinary rough paper. Then it goes to the selection of 
different kinds of carpets and rags; and by the time a portion 
of the belt has reached, with its burden, the end of this 50 feet, 
not more than 10 per cent. of the original burden is left. The 
residue passes up an incline into a furnace, where it is burned 
up and produces the fire that is needed to move the belt. The 
only result that I am able to give you now of this handling of 
material is that the contractor—or, rather, the man employed 
to organize the work—has recently taken that yard off my hands 
at a very good price. He has offered $240,000 a year for the 
privilege. I can get more than that. Formerly everything that 
was collected went to sea. They went 5 miles outside of the 
Sandy Hook Lightship, and emptied on the ebb tide. That 
would be the final disposition. It became known years ago that 
the final disposition was along the bathing beach along the New 
Jersey coast. It was largely to avoid the outcry against the 
serious nuisance of garbage being distributed there on account 
of it seriously injuring the bathing resorts that the changes I 
have described have taken place. Now paper and rubbish is 
disposed of as I have told you. Ashes will be taken to the 
flooded land, near the city, at Riker’s Island, in the East River, 
and will be used as filling material, making land at a cost of $500 
an acre that will be worth for the city’s purposes $3,000 to 
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$5,000 an acre. For the transportation of garbage we now pay 
from $3,000 to $5,000 a year; but the contractor confesses that 
when the five years are up he will have to pay us something 
instead of our paying him. That is a very brief statement of 
what has taken a good while to work out. 

I want to say one word about the basic principle of the whol 
thing: that is, that it would have been absolutely impossible for 
any material part of this improvement to have been effected by a 
inan who had votes in his eye. It is only by an absolute divore- 
ing of the work from all control of politics that it is possible to 
do what has been done. (Applause.) I was told by politicians 
when I came, when they saw what course I was going to pursue, 
that I would last about a week, that they would not stand that 
sort of a thing at all. The men who talked that way about 1 
then have come now in the most friendly way to say that it has 
been a very good thing, and I have worked out just right; and if 
they go to work to have a drunkard taken back, I find they are 
satisfied when I ask them if they were in my place and I in theirs 
whether they would do what they asked me to do, and they 
Say no. 

I want to say one word for poor old Tammany Hall. I will con- 
fess I have thought quite ill of Tammany. I got my impressions 
for a log time from the best papers which liked Tammany Hall 
the least 
and I don’t know but what I might have done it if New York had 
not been struck just at that time by a most severe snow- 


I discovered whatever my superintendent might be he 


I supposed it was my duty to turn out the whole gany. 


storm. 
would have to be a man who should know how to handle snow. 
I concluded not to swap horses until I had crossed the stream. 
However, I told him of the new ideas with which I had been put 
in office. He caught on immediately, and said: “Whenever you 
want my resignation you shall have it.” I said: “Don't be so 
I said: “You are a Tammany man, are you—a Tammany 
captain in your district?” He said: “Do you know what a Tam- 
I said: “What is your definition?” He said: “It 
There is a good deal in that. 


fast.” 


many man is?” 
is a man that votes for his job.” 
He said: “I have been a good Tammany man always, and had to 
pay my dues, and didn’t like it, but I am a Waring man 
now.” 

I suppose he saw a look of satisfaction on my face, and he said: 
“Don't misunderstand me. If Tammany comcs in again, I shall 
be a Tammany man.” I hope he will stay there as long as I do, 
He obeys the rule, as every- 
The only 


no matter what his politics are. 
Lody else does, of abstaining from ali political activity. 
thing a man can do and not get dismissed is to register and vote 
when election day comes—he cannot go to a political meeting or 
contribute to a political cause. That was considered quite a 
hardship; but I find the men are mighty glad of it. 
an order signed by one of my predecessors, practically ordering 
every driver and sweeper to pay a percentage of their wages to 
to the chief clerk to be used for political purposes. Now, I have 


I once saw 


found this: I have been in office pretty nearly three years. I have 
been first abused and then pleaded with, and now, sometimes, 
argued with by politicians on both sides—by the Tammany men 
and by the Keformers—and J tell you as something I don’t want 
to send back to New York, that I would not give a snap for the 
difference between them. 

In speaking about the condition of the city, I am making no 
criticism of Tammany Hall. I am criticising only politics, be- 
cause I feel perfectly confident if the city had been ruled, as Phila- 
delphia is, by Republicans, it would have been ruled just as bad 


as it was. (Applause.) 
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UNIFORMITY OF LAWS PERTAINING TO MUNICI- 
PALITIES. 
ADDRESS BY ] A. JOHNSON, MAYOR, FARGO, N, D. 
THE CONVENTION—The 
subject assigned to me, “Uniformity of State Laws Pertaining to 
Municipal Government,” is one that I can say with truth should 
have been assigned to some one with more experience in muni- 
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cipal affairs than I have; some one from some large city where the 
cpportunity for observation is much greater than in a frontier 
town of 15,000, like Fargo. I tried to get the committee in charge 
of the arrangements of this convention to let me off, warning 
them at the time that I could not do justice to the subject, but 
they would not excuse me, so you see that whatever criticism you 
may have of an unfavorable nature as to anything I may have 
to say, I can fall back on Mayor Black and Secretary Gonden, 
and say: “I told you so.” 

I don't know as this great convention, representing as it does 
the executive and legislative branches of the leading cities in 
the United States, cares to have even a suggestion from me, but 
ii you will not take offense, I would suggest that uniformity of 
laws pertaining to municipalities and municipal government can 
be obtained in only one way, and in my opinion it is a very easy 
way. If this convention will appoint a committee from different 
States they can probably agree upon all the leading subjects, 
which we are all interested in, and if you will pardon me I will 
mention some of them; such as police powers of cities, the sup- 
pression of gambling in its different forms, the suppression of the 
social evil, or, if it is found that it cannot be suppressed, the con- 
trolling of it in such a way as to make the evil at its minimum; 
the reformation of persons arrested and convicted of offences by 
our city courts, and sentenced to houses of correction, work 
houses and hovses of detention; the paving and otherwise improv- 
ing streets, garbage and street cleaning; the ownership by cities 
of lighting and water-works plants, the granting of franchises 
of various kinds, and the revenues to be derived from the same. 

To my mind these, and such other subjects as the committee 
could consider, would be productive of much good. On a small 
scale we tried this plan in North Dakota last year, with excel- 
lent results. The representatives of the leading towns met and 
exchanged views as to what each wanted, and the result was we 
appointed committees to draw up laws on the line agreed upon, 
appointed a committee to take them to our Legislature, and we 
found no difficulty in having them passed and approved, and the 
results have already been beneficial. To my mind there is no 
greater subject, or one of more vital importance to the American 
people of to-day, than municipal government, and one of the best 
ways to secure the best results would be to have uniform laws in 
all the States. There are a great many matters that we can all 
agree upon, that New York, Chicago and other large cities need 
as badly as places like Fargo and cities between those in im- 
portance. 

What all cities need are laws that will make it impossible to 
form rings and combinations to control them. These rings and 
combinations always breed corruption, and one of the best safe- 
guards against these would be the uniformity of laws rigidly en- 
forced. No State should be permitted to enact any special laws 
pertaining to the government of municipalities; all should be 
general laws; applicable to all cities. The mere fact that, if you 
please, Chicago would like to have some law passed that places 
like Peoria might not need, should not prevent Chicago from 
having it. and Peoria could take advantage of it at any time it 
might see fit to do so. Peoria should not prevent Chicago from 
having a law so long as it might have the same law, if it so de- 
sired, or at any time found that it needed it. 

Hours might be spent in discussing this very important sub- 
ject, but I am aware that I am talking to men who have far more 
experience in this matter than I have had, men who are experts 
in municipal laws and municipal government, while I am simply 
on the threshold, never having had the opportunity that most of 
those within sound of my voice have had, and the only excuse I 
can make for taking up your time you must charge to Mayor 
Black and Secretary Gonden. 
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A MUNICIPAL WATER AND LIGHT PLANT. 
ADDRESS BY F. G. PIERCE, MAYOR, MARSHALLTOWN, IA. 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—The question of municipal 
ownership of public franchises has become the most important 
factor in the municipal development of the present time. Broad- 
ly stated, any franchise the value of which depends directly on 
the people, and on the energy and push of a municipality, is a 
quasi-public institution in any case, and in all cases the people 
who make the franchise valuable should receive a share of the 
benefits and the municipality in which the institution is located 
should receive an adequate share of the profits. This has be- 
come a well-established rule, but just how far such participation 
in the business risk and subsequent profits should go is not so 
clearly settled. Water, gas, electricity, all, in so far as the public 
is concerned, is invariably in the form of a monopoly. The very 
nature of the case makes this a necessity, and if there is to be a 
monopoly in these lines is it not eminently fair and just that the 
people shoula share in the profits? 

My remarks will, I trust, be of interest to every city official, and 
especially to those cities that are already fortunate enough to own 
a water-works plant. In order that the subject may be fairly be- 
fore you, I will say that the municipal water and light plant of 
which I will try to inform you is owned and operated by a small 
city of 11,000 population, and knowing the population of your 
own city you can multiply results here given by the proper mul- 
tiple and get at what the results would probably be in your case. 
For instance, Columbus, with a population of 120,000—the tota! 
results given in this paper should be multiplied eleven times. 
The lighting cost is given at so much per lamp per year, and if 
anything would be less as the population increases. 

The owning of public franchises by a city does not run the mu- 
nicipality in debt for a very long period. The city owning the 
plant about which I have the honor to address you has a tax levy 
for municipal purposes of 13 mills, many miles of paved streets, 
and has a debt of so small amount that it could be paid by a 30 
mill tax levy for one year. This city is Marshalltown, Ia. It is 
a pioneer among Western cities in the owning and operating 
of public franchises. Our experience in this regard has been 
most satisfactory, and I doubt if there is another city in the coun- 
try so favorably situated in this regard as we are. Often, when 
in answer to some inquiry I have given the cost of our street 
lighting, my veracity has been questioned, and once an editor of 
a certain paper to whom I had sent the figures wrote me a very 
nice letter to the effect that I didn’t know what I was talking 
about, and insinuated that I was talking through my hat. 

But why should we hide our 1,200 candle-power lights under 
a peck measure when by giving the facts and figures some other 
city may benefit by our experience? 

The ownership of water works by cities has now passed the 
experimental stage. All cities owning their water works are 
satisfied, and those that do not own them are cussing some water 
company. I will therefore give only a few facts to show that 
municipal ownership in Marshalltown has been a success. 

In 1876, twenty-one years ago, the council decided, in the face 
of considerable opposition, to put in a municipal system of water 
works. In due time the work was completed and the people 
were satisfied. We have now outstanding $37,000 water works’ 
bonds that were refunded last year at 4 per cent. interest. The 
last report of the water commissioners showed that the plant had 
paid all running expenses and interest on the debt for all exten- 
sions and repairs, and left the city several thousand dollars profit 
and the use of 190 fire hydrants free of cost. The mains run to 
all parts of the city, and so well is the city covered that now 
we lay a main anywhere that we can get five consumers to the 
block. 

The question of municipal ownership of lighting plants is, 
however, by no means settled. Few cities, comparatively, own 
their lighting plants, and I believe that our ten years’ experience 
in this line will be of great benefit to other cities, especially, as 
I said before, to those cities already owning a water-works 
plant. For many years the only lights that adorned our streets 
were the old oil lamps, and they were few. Afterward came the 
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gas company and erected its lamp posts, and the people thought 
that great progress had been made in street lighting. Up to 
1885 the city was paying the gas company at the rate of $1,500 
per annum for very poor service. In April of that year the 
Marshalltown Electric Light Company made a proposition to 
light the streets, by the use of sixteen arc lights, for the sum of 
$1,800 per annum. Thus the question of street lighting came 
before the people, and for the next two years most everything 
was tried, and nothing proved satisfactory. On January 3, 1887, 
after nearly two years of constant agitation, a special committee 
was appointed by the council to draw up plans for a lighting 
plant, and on March 18 of the same year, the plant was ordered 
and work began at once. As the city already owned the water- 
works plant, and the same boilers that supplied the pump en- 
gines with steam could also supply the engine to run the dy- 
namos, it was decided to build an addition to the pump station 
and have the two plants combined. This was done at a very 
reasonable expense. The street-lighting plant was equipped 
with one 80-horse-power Corliss engine, two T. & H. 30-light 
dynamos, sixty-four 1,200-candle-power lamps, circuit consisting 
of 1514 miles, No. 6 conducting wires, and all posts, shafting, 
belting, in fact, everything necessary to equip a first-class plant 
of this size. The total cost of the plant ready for operation was 
$11,440.36. A year ago the city, feeling the need of more lights, 
the 30-light dynamos were replaced with two 75-light dynamos, 
the 80-horse-power engine being sufficient to run the same, and 
the number of lights increased until now we have ninety-eight 
lights. These improvements were made at a cost of $3,500, so 
allowing $1,000 for other materials added to the plant from time 
to time, the total cost of our present lighting plant, with a ca- 
pacity of 150 lights, would be less than $16,000. 

The entire expense of erecting and running the plant up to Sep- 
tember 15, 1897, is as follows: 


Original cost and maintenance to April 1, 1888...... $11,995.10 
OR EAGae aE oo oes Ses a 1,174.92 
Ce nT Pets te Oe ee QQI.17 
"RO RSA Ws NR vs os cease wae ee ee ee 1,288.27 
SO ia ci ois dane Bo Aes 952.18 
Ot PE SMe iatdeneartaccscextienkiecee {244.54 
ee PARES GA i wi sok nia ot Skins ckede dee ne 1,001.70 
Se 4 Pio 0 chee wcend aioe 993.16 
Oe TU: Ba DNs 5.05 0d; cvcd oes aati he a 1,314.38 
To April hy DOs poet deed es ash eee Cees 4,896.69 
Fp Oe ines SN I a sa xcs isc in dha ees 1,270.56 

OSs tans seat i ticvadone dee $29,122.07 

Cash paid out so far in 1897: 

FRC I is 5a Gad nose Kick nteas haus votigeds $300.21 
CONE GUNN EGS, ST ek > zc eee 399.30 
FeO aN. oo es ih a CRA ee 571.05 

RD ico oeciva decent phoebe ti eee $1,270.56 


The city has paid out since the electric-light plant began opera- 
tions $29,122.07; of this amount $16,000 has been for original ma- 
terial, leaving $11,122.07 for running expenses and repairs cov- 
ering a period of ten years and three months, or about $1,122 per 
year for running expenses. 

For two quarters in 1897 during which time ninety lights were 
burned the expenses were for the first quarter $300.21, and for the 
second quarter $399.30; on the present quarter $571.05 has already 
been expended, but much of this was for new material in putting 
up eight new lights. 

To get at the exact cost of our city lights under municipal 
ownership is comparatively an easy matter. The same men who 
operate the water-works plant also look after the electric-light 
plant. 

When this additional work was given them, each of the three 
men employed at the pumping station received an increase of $5 
a month salary, so that the only cost-to the city for running the 
plant is $15 per month, or $180 per year. The lineman who looks 
after the circuits and lamps and carbons receives $60 per month, 
or $720 per year. The interest on the outlay of $16,000 at § 
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per cent. (the city can borrow money at 4 and 4'2) would be $800 


per year. The coal necessary to run the electric-light engine, 
which is easily ascertained on account of lamps not running on 
moonlight nights, is 115 pounds per hour, and during the month 
of August, 1897, the lamps run 151 hours, or a total of 17,365 
pounds, or nine tons per month, or 108 tons per year, at $1.25 per 
ton; the price we pay for steam coal would be $135 per annum. 

The running expenses, carbons and repairs would be about $200 
per annum. Then allowing 5 per cent. for renewal, which would 
complete every possible charge that can be made against the 
lighting we could have a total as follws: 

Interest on $16,000 at 5 per cent., $860; renewal on $16,000, at 5 
per cent., $800; salary at lighting station, $180; lineman salary, 
$720: coal, $135; running expenses, $200. Total, $2,835. 

Thus the city of Marshalltown has the use of ninety-eight 
,200-candle-power lights at a cost of $2,835 per annum, or $29.50 
per light per annum. In this estimate I have made a very liberal 
allowance in everything, especially interest and renewal. Taking 
the absolute cost of lights to the city,we have to pay out about 
$1,200 per annum at a liberal estimate, or at the rate of $12.50 
per lamp per annum. 

It_is true that we could not run our lighting plant at such a 
cost, only that it is operated in connection with the water-works 
station. I see no reason why any other city owning their water- 
works plant could not light their streets at somewhere near 
these figures. I am not surprised that the owners of private 
plants sometimes doubt our statements, but the city records 
are open and anyone can verify these statements. 

I believe that it is needless for me to add that every man, 
woman and child in Marshalltown is a firm believer in munici- 
pal ownership of both water and light franchises. No one in 
our city thinks that private ownership is better, and they can 
never see how it is that other cities do not reach out and get 
the good things of this world that can be had for the asking. 
During the season probably 200 men are employed at different 
times on these two plants, but these positions are not used for 
political purposes. The city officials are elected on a personal 
canvass, Party politics never enter city affairs. 

The city of Marshalltown is pleased indeed for the opportunity 
to lay our experience before this distinguished body, and if that 
experience is such that it will influence a single city or town to 
adopt the policy of municipal ownership, I think that every 
citizen of Marshalltown will be satisfied that it was a good thing 
to send her representatives to this firsi meeting of mayors and 
councilmen, that is at this time enjoying the free-handed hos- 
pitality of this beautiful city of Columbus, the capital of a State 
that has the reputation of endowing all her sons with brain, 
energy and patriotism. 





TELEGRAPHIC SYSTEMS FOR THE FACILITATION 
OF FIRE AND POLICE SERVICE. 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH W. STOVER, OF NEW YORK. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION—It was with considerable 
doubt and hesitation that I accepted, on a very brief notice, the 
invitation to appear before this convention. I realize and ap- 
preciate its dignity and importance, but I am encouraged by the 
thought that you must be deeply interested in the perfection and 
use of any agent or means which tends directly to promote the 
efficiency of the fire and police departments of municipalities, for 
on these frequently depends the protection of life and property. 

In most cities of this country fire and police departments of 
municipalities are separately organized and governed, though in 
some of the more modern city charters these departments are 
united under one head, entitled “The Department of Public 
Safety.” The history of civilization shows the importance of giv- 
ing prompt alarm in case of fire, but until as recently as 1850, a 
period within the memory of many men still in active life, elec- 
tric fire alarms were unknown. In the largest cities there were 
no means for arousing firemen and citizens, except the primitive 
method of shouting alarms and ringing bells, which still pre- 
vails in many smaller communities. 
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xcept in New York city, no attempt was made to give any 
information by bell or other signals as to the location of fire. 
In New York, as early as 1845, the city was divided into districts 
and a watch tower was provided in-each district, and watchmen 
were kept on duty at all hours. The districts were numbered, 
and when a watchman discovered a fire by seeing the smoke or 
tlaine, or a fire was reported to him, he would strike upon his bell 
the number of the district. This was heard by the watchman on 
the next tower, and repeated by him, so that the alarm was in that 
way gradually announced from all the watch towers in the city. 

The first suggestion for the use of the telegraph for fire alarm 
was made by Dr. W. F. Channing, of Boston, as soon as he 
learned of Professor Morse’s earliest telegraph experiments in 
1839. In 1845, after the commercial use of the telegraph had 
been demonstrated, Dr. Channing published an article in the 
boston Advertiser, describing a method for the application of the 
telegraph for giving alarms of fire. 

In 1851, after two years of work, he succeeded in interesting 
the city council of Boston in the fire alarm telegraph to such an 
extent that $10,000 was appropriated to try the experiment. Dr. 
Channing’s plan then proposed numerous box stations, connected 
by telegraph circuits with a central office, from which all signals 
received from the boxes were sent out over other circuits to the 
bell towers, and the box signal was thus simultaneously struck 
upon every alarm bell in the city by electric mechanism. 

Dr. Channing, at about that time, associaated himself with Mr. 
Moses G. Farmer, who was recognized as the most expert elec- 
trical mechanic of that day, and Mr. Farmer worked out prac- 
tically the machinery necessary to complete the inventions, which 
were made either by Mr. Channing or by Mr. Channing and Mr. 
Farmer jointly. Mr. Farmer constructed the Boston system, 
and continued in charge of it for several years. 

In 1855 Dr. Channing delivered a lecture on “The Fire 
Alarm Telegraph,” in the Smithsonian Institute, in Washing- 
ton. Very little was done during the civil war, from 1861 to 
1865, in the way of improving or extending the fire-alarm tele- 
graph service; but immediately after the war, in 1866, the work 
was again actively pushed by the late John N. Gamewell, who 
had become the owner of the Channing and Farmer patents. 
The progress of the business was at first very slow. It was not 
until 1869 that the original system was installed in the city of 
New York, although its value had been demonstrated by 
eighteen years of successful use in Boston, and it had been 
meanwhile established in about twenty cities in the United 
States, most of them in New York and’ New England. 

In these days, when the absolute necessity of the fire-alarm 
telegraph service is understood by everyone, it is hard to real- 
ize the discouragements and disappointments which were en- 
countered by the early promoters of the business, and the almost 
infinite difficulty which they had to overcome in convincing the 
public and municipal authorities that they could not afford to 
go unprotected by the fire-alarm telegraph service. 

In spite ef the fact that the original Boston equipment and 
every one established thereafter, saved, on an average of years, 
many times its cost every year, during the first twenty years, 
from 1851 to 1871, only about twenty cities were provided with 
fire-alarm apparatus. In 1876 this number had increased to 
seventy-five: and during the following decade, from 1876 to 
1886; again from 1886 to 1896, and up to date, in 1897, the prog- 
ress of the business has been much more rapid, so that to-day 
there are nearly 800 places in the United States equipped with 
fire-alarm telegraph service. 

To Messrs. Channing and Farmer is due the fame which 
justly comes to inventors who have rendered invaluable service 
to mankind. But to Gamewell and his successors will ever be- 
long the credit for the equally valuable service which their per- 
severance, energy and capital have rendered in extending the - 
benefits of the fire-alarm service into nearly every important 
city or town in the United States. 

There is no greater contrast between the first locomotive and 
train which ran through a few miles of the Mohawk Valley in 
New York, in 1839, and the Empire State Express train of to- 
day, than there is between the alarm boxes and central station 
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first established in Boston, and the superb, elaborate and com- 
plete equipment, such as can now be seen in most of the great 
cities. 

While the fundamental principles and ideas of the modern 
fire telegraph were embodied in the original Boston installation, 
the mechanical and electrical details have been extended and 
perfected, and many new and essential features have been added, 
so that to-day a fire-alarm system, as found in our large cities, 
is one of the most complete triumphs of modern skill and genius 
in the application of electrical science to the uses of mankind. 

Inasmuch as I have been intimately connected with this work 
for more than a quarter of a century, I should hesitate, perhaps, 
to make this statement, but for the fact that the perfected fire- 
alarm service of to-day is an evolution, not the work of any one 
or two men; but the outcome of the combined inventive genius 
and mechanical skill of many. 

The original system of fire telegraph, as introduced by Chan- 
ning and Farmer, required a central office equipment, with 
operators on duty day and night to receive alarms sent in from 
the street boxes, and to repeat them over separate and distinct 
lines from those on which the street boxes were placed to the 
fire department, and to church or tower bells for the purpose of 
general alarms. In fact, it was considered up to within a few 
years ago essential to give the public notice of all alarms of fire, 
and in Boston there were in use up to within a few years ago 
for this purpose over fifty tower bells; since then the number has 
heen largely reduced. Such a system, of necessity, involved 
a very considerable expense for its care and maintenance, and 
only the largest cities could afford, notwithstanding its manifest 
advantages, to adopt it. But the invention of the automatic re- 
peater brought the fire telegraph within practical and easy reach 
of the smallest cities and towns. This invention of the automatic 
repeater and transmitter was one of the most important in the 
entire history of the fire-alarm telegraph, and this instrument, as 
perfected and now in use in hundreds of cities, is one of the most 
notable triumphs of modern skill in electro-mechanical apparatus. 
By its use the operation of a street box starts into life a series of 
electrical and mechanical movements, by which means bells, 
whistles, gongs, even miles apart are instantaneously sounded, 
not only notifying. firemen and citizens of the existence of the 
fire, but indicating its exact location as well. 

As in almost every other important invention for the benefit of 
mankind, many changes and improvements have from time to 
time been found necessary in the development of the basic idea 
of the fire telegraph. 

Conditions under which it was originally used have materially 
changed, and, as in the case of the automatic repeater, improve- 
ments have been made to meet the new requirements. 

The improved modern systems are on exhibition here, except 
the very complete and somewhat complicated apparatus required 
for the central offices of the largest cities. Photographs, how- 
ever, illustrating one of the most complete equipments of 
this kind, viz., that now in use in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have been placed on view by the exhibitors. Most modern sys- 
tems now in use, outside of these large central office equip- 
ments, generally embrace signal boxes, operating whenever the 
hook is pulled. This hook is only in sight when the outer door 
is open, and once started cannot be either locally interfered with 
nor by the pulling of the hook of any other box. To some extent 
keyless doors are used, the best type of which are those which 
are operated without the necessity of either the use of a key or 
the opening of the door, the turning of the handle, protruding 
from the front of the box, being all that is required to transmit 
an alarm. There are gongs of all sizes, for use in the department 
houses, operated electro-mechanically, and sounding the number 
of any box pulled; also indicators, which automatically display in 
plain figures the numbers of all boxes from which alarms are 
transmitted. The use of these instruments obviates the possibility 
of a mistake in miscounting the blows on bells or gongs. I have 
no intention, however, of wearying you with detailed description 
of any of the apparatus thus hastily referred to, but in a few words 
permit me to call your attention to one or two recently added 
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icatures, waich are really quite important for the protection oi 
tne fire telegraph and its most convenient and successiul use. 

‘The comparatively recent introduction and utilization of high 
potential current of electricity for light and power purposes has 
made the ordinary “lightning arrester,” which was arranged to 
divert atmospheric and lightning discharges from the finer parts 
of the signal boxes, and other fire-alarm apparatus, to the earth, 
entirely inadequate, and a very effective “cut-out” protector has 
been introduced. It is comparatively easy to cut out from a 
signal box any electrical point of high or low tension by a sim- 
ple device controlled by the door, but to do this without incur- 
ring the liability of interfering with the correct transmission of 
alarms is another thing; but, as I have said, it has been ac- 
complished. 

The accumulating and storing of electricity, as water in a res- 
ervoir, tor subsequent use has been the subject of attention and 
study for many years, and it is only within a comparatively 
short time that it has been utilized to any considerable extent. 
Practical tests have, however, demonstrated the superiority and 
economy of the storage over gravity batteries for fire alarm and 
police-telegraph service, and there is no longer any question 
that, with the proper means for handling and controlling, much 
better results, at less expense, can be obtained. 

In the use of the storage-battery system a duplicate set of 
battery is provided for each circuit, in order that one set may 
be charged while the other is being discharged; but as one cell 
of storage battery is practically equivalent to two cells of gravity, 
the total number of cells required is the same as in a gravity 
plant. 

Some of the many advantages derived from the use of the 
storage battery, as compared with the gravity, are as follows: 

The space occupied is about one-third. 

There is no formation and creeping of salts. 

There is not the disagreeable cleaning incidental to the use of 
the gravity battery. 

There are no zincs, coppers, or bluestone to buy. 

The cost of maintenance is about one-third that of the gravity 
cell. In many instances the charging-cyrrent supply is furnished 
free by local light or power companies. 

The electromotive force and internal resistance are practically 
constant. 

The discharge of current is regular and uniform. 

As there are duplicate batteries provided for each circuit, 
there is always one in reserve ready for immediate use in cases 
of accident. 

The history of fire telegraphy has not only shown rapid prog- 
ress toward greater certainty of operation, and a multiplication 
of the functions of the apparatus to meet the demands of nine- 
teenth century civilization, but every effort that science and in- 
genuity could muster has been brought to bear on the vital 
question of how to save minutes, and even seconds, in giving 
alarms of fire. In spite, however, of all the progress in this di- 
rection, it was, until quite recently, necessary for the person dis- 
covering a fire to run to the street box to give an alarm. The 
alarm once given, not a second is lost in getting the engines to 
work; but the time lost in getting to the street box, which may 
be two or three blocks away, or in getting from the upper story 
in the building to the street, is of such incalculable value that a 
system has been devised whereby this valuable time is saved. 
This system is known as the auxiliary fire alarm, and its use 
in the dozen or more important cities of the country in which 
it has already been placed has conclusively demonstrated its 
importance and value. The history of the auxiliary system is 
a continuous record of fires “nipped in the bud,” of lives saved, 
and of a greatly reduced rate of property lost. This system prac- 
tically multiplies the number of street-signal stations indefinitely. 
It, in effect, brings these street boxes within dwellings, factories, 
hotels, schools and other institutions. Any desired number of 
small auxiliary boxes, about the size of a man’s hand, can be 
scattered throughout a building in convenient locations, and 
these are electrically connected with the nearest street fire-alarm 
box. In case of fire it is only necessary to break a glass in the 
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front of an auxiliary box, pull down a ring, and the street box 
to which it is connected is immediately set in operation, and the 
alarm promptly transmitted. In case of fire in a school, where 
the lives of children are the first care, the teacher can pull the 
auxiliary box at her desk, and, secure in the knowledge that 
help is coming, lead her pupils out without panic. From this 
brief explanation you can easily understand the great value of 
such a system in factories, hotels, theatres, and even in private 
dwellings. Chief Bonner, of the New York fire department, 
says that he * When it is 
a question of minutes saved, the great value of such a system 


‘counts seconds” in getting to fires. 
as the auxiliary canot be overestimated. 

In concluding what I have to say on the subject of fire 
alarms, permit me to add that to se¢ure satisfactory results the 
systems used must be prompt and certain in action and durable 
in construction. The street stations should be easily accessible 
and so simple that anyone discovering a fire will know how to 
use them; in fact, so perfect that mistakes in starting an alarm 
will be impossible. The alarm apparatus must be powerful 
enough to waken men if asleep and reach them anywhere within 
city limits. In the construction of fire-alarm telegraphs, long expe- 
rience and superior mechanical skill are of the utmost importance. 
Everything should be of the best material and workmanship. 
Much of the apparatus must be placed out of doors, exposed to 
wind and rain, and the constantly recurring changes of our va- 
riable climate; hence, the finer parts must be substantially made 
and carefully protected. Portions of it may stand unused even 
for months, but when needed it must respond quickly and cor- 
rectly. A single failure might result in a loss far beyond the 
cost of the best system; and it is poor economy which regards 
cheapness as »f more importance than reliability 

The lines should be built withthe very best quality of galvanized 
iron or hard-drawn copper wire, every joint soldered, thoroughly 
insulated, and secured to poles not less than 20 feet above the 
ground. Where the circuits leave the central office, and enter 
bell towers, engine houses, or street signal boxes, iron wire should 
be well soldered to thoroughly insulated copper wire leading to 
the apparatus. 

During recent years, in large cities, it has become necessary to 
protect the wires of fire and police telegraphs by placing them 
in cables in underground conduits. It is of the utmost impor 
tance that this work should be perfectly done, in order that the 
fullest benefits may be realized from the expense required in 
inaking this important change. 

Progress in underground telegraphy has, until within a few 
years, been necessarily experimental, and there are instances 
where losses and disappointments have occurred from various 
causes. In the present state of the art it is possible at moderate 
cost, compared with the expense when such work was at first at- 
tempted, to procure underground telegraph connections which 
will be absolutely reliable. 

Before adding a practical suggestion concerning the purchase 
of apparatus for municipal telegraphs, let me call your attentior 
for but a moment to the combination of telephones and signal 
telegraph for police departments, now in use in about eighty 
cities. 

The intelligent public have within a few years recognized the 
fact that a reliable, rapid and somewhat automatic system of tele- 
graphic signalling, in combination with the use of the telephone, 
is absolutely essential to secure full efficiency in police as well as 
in fire departments. The police-signal telegraph may be said to 
have sprung into existence as the result of the development ot 
the fire-alarm telegraph. The first attempts to establish tele- 
graphic communication between different police precincts and 
the central police station, in large cities, was confined to the use 
of dial transmitters. These were very complicated in construc- 
tion, exceedingly slow in operation, and could be considered only 
useful to the extent that they were a little better than nothing. 
“Printers” were subsequently used to quite a limited extent, but 
these required expert operators. The first system of police tele- 
graph which can be considered as anything near complete and 
satisfactory in operation and results, and by which every patrol- 
man could easily place himself in communication with his pre- 
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cinct or the department headquarters, and by which every officer 
on duty could be quickly reached from headquarters, was put into 
successful operation in Chicago by Professor Barrett, who at 
the time, and for some years previous, had been superintendent 
of the fire-alarm telegraph, and also of the very inadequate means 
of police communication then in use. Since that time the ex- 
perience of the largest police departments in the United States, 
as well as many of those in the smaller cities and towns, has been 
such that new uses and advantages are being constantly developed. 
(oe following may be mentioned as among the most important: 

It insures discipline and attention to duty on the part of the 
force, and at the same time protects the patrolman against un- 
just charges of neglect thereof. 

It gives to every citizen and patrolman, however remote from 
headquarters, a means of summoning police assistance. 

It enables the authorities humanely to care for the unfortunate 
victims of accident or sudden sickness, and it affords the op- 
portunity to convey to the station in a properly arranged 
wagon the drunkard or criminal without lamentable exposure. 

It establishes telegraphic and telephonic communication be- 
tween the police stations and all policemen on duty, both day 
and night. 

It does away with the necessity of the patrolman leaving his 
beat when he has made an arrest, and adds immensely to the in- 
dividual importance and power of each member of the force, 
as well as to the effectiveness of the department as a whole. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, permit me to offer a few words in 
the way of friendly suggestion. 

The efficiency of your police and fire departments is largely 
dependent upon you. I am well aware that the office of mayor, 
alderman or councilman in a municipality is no sinecure; that 
there is much work, and but little or no remuneration, but, if 
you have to do with either of the departments named, I trust 
you will realize the importance of furnishing and maintaining 
the best system of fire and police telegraph which inventive 
genius and mechanical skill have produced. Remember that 
the cheapest is seldom the best. The best most always proves 
Statistics show that for the past ten years the 
losses by fire have averaged over $100,000,000 per annum. This 
amount dissipated in flame and smoke. Individually owners 
may be partially reimbursed by insurance, but none the less the 
It is so much wiped out, just the same as if it 
had been thrown into the sea. 

In New York city, just as the present administration of the 
fire department were claiming a great reduction of losses for 
’y6 and ‘97, as compared with previous years, the Board of Un- 
derwriters, of that city, report that for May, June and July, 
of this year, the losses have been $615,293.00, while for the same 
three months of ’96 the losses were but $339,325.00. The fact 
is that comparisons in this line seldom establish anything, and 
excessive losses in a given time cannot always be attributed to 
the inefficiency of the fire department, no more than an ex- 
ceedingly limited amount of loss in a given period can be al- 
ways attributed to superior management or efficiency of that 
department. But one thing a city official can always count on, 
viz., that unexpected and excessive losses by fire in a munic- 
ipality will surely be the subject of. investigation by in- 
surance interests, and it is therefore for their own credit, as 
well as for the interests of those who have placed them in office, 
that everything pertaining to the fire department shall be at 
its highest point of efficiency. 


the cheapest. 


loss is actual. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





The Bureau of information of the League of American Mu- 
nicipalities is now ready tc serve members. All inquiries rela- 
tive to municipal aftairs will be promptly and carefully investi- 
gated and reported upon. Officials of cities holding member- 
ship are cordially invited to request from the bureau any in- 
formation they may desire. B. F. Gi_xtson, Secretary. 
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THE RELATION OF MAYORS AND COUNCILMEN 
TO SANITARY PROBLEMS. 
ADDRESS BY ALEXANDER POTTER, C. E., NEW YORK. 

Mayors AND GENTLEMEN IN CONVENTION—No one could 
more heartily welcome such an opportunity as that afforded by 
this convention for the discussion of municipal problems than 
does the sanitary engineer. The need of such gatherings has 
long been apparent to him, dealing as he does with problems 
but partially and imperfectly understood by the general public, 
yet vital to their very lives and happiness, problems in the 
solving of which he should have the support and co-operation 
of every mayor, official and public spirited citizen. He wel- 
comes such an occasion the more because it furthers the intelli- 
gent comprehension of the importance of the issues, and reveals 
to those who are the custodians of the public health and welfare 
the necessity of their co-operation for the attainment of great 
and permanent results. To this end there is great need for the 
specialist and the man of affairs to come into closer touch. 
As leaders in the affairs of your respective cities, educators and 
moulders of public opinion, and promoters of public undertak- 
ings, your “Relation to Sanitary Problems,” and the subject of 
sewerage and sewage disposal, which we are about to discuss, is 
of absorbing interest, and not the least of those which have oc- 
cupied your attention these past few days. As an educator 
along sanitary lines this convention is truly fraught with im- 
mense possibilities. Such gatherings and discussions augut 
well for a time when the health, cleanliness and welfare of the 
people will be of far greater account in the minds of men than 
the rush of trade or the accumulation of wealth. 

We are proud of our country and our homes. In fact, no 
proulder body of citizens could assemble the world over than this 
body of mayors and officials of our great American cities. The 
word “American” is synonymous with enterprise, thrift and 
progress. She already leads or competes in the markets of the 
world and in industry. It is now our privilege to place her at 
the very front in great sanitary measures; to make her cities the 
most healthful, her waters the purest, and her sanitary conditions 
the most perfect and comprehensive in the world; remembering 
that health is the foundation of prosperity, and that a sickly 
and disease-ridden people cannot long lead in the keen compe- 
tition of the world. In attaining and maintaining a healthy 
condition in thickly populated communities sanitary sewers are 
one of the greatest and most powerful factors. In sanitary 
measures it must be admitted that European cities are much in 
the lead, and they have found such improvements almost their 
best invested capital. There, the engineer and specialist has had 
almost the unlimited confidence of the people, and their support 
in every experiment for the solution of sanitary problems; and 
we may profit by their experience. 

Let us take it as fundamental that health is the poor man’s 
capital. Of more importance than even industrial prosperity, 
than the right adjustment of capital and labor, than the promul- 
gation of proper laws and governmental methods, is the health 
of the people. Furthermore, we now know that the poor can- 
not be unhealthy or suffer from loathsome and infectious dis- 
sases and unsanitary conditions and the rich not suffer with 
them. Every epidemic of typhoid, cholera, dysentery and 
diarrhoea, breeded and spread from obnoxious cesspools, un- 
sewered towns, improper sewage disposal and polluted waters, 
teaches this dread law of the transmission of deadly disease 
germs, germs which can only live and thrive where unsanitary 
conditions prevail, and concerning which the knowledge of 
science is beyond doubt. It is as unnecessary to suffer from 
zymotic diseases as that our people should be generally afflicted 
with leprosy. Sanitary science and sanitary conditions can ef- 
fectually prevent them, and if they occur something is radically 
wrong. But, furthermore, unsanitary conditions unquestionably 
make themselves felt among a people oftentimes when there is 
not even a sign of an outbreak of disease, in general sickliness 
or debility, and even in a proneness to crime, shiftlessness or in- 
temperance. The health of the people is to a great extent in the 
custody of their appointed wardens, and though they may be ig- 
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norant of their conditions you cannot too seriously regard 
your responsibility in their behalf. 

In this assembly are represented without doubt three classes 
of cities: Those who are without sanitary sewers; those but par- 
tially sewered and with no ultimate disposal system, and those 
with systems installed. 

It matters but little which class I am addressing, for it is safe 
to say that there is not a city or town in the country where the 
question of sewerage and sewage disposal is not pertinent, or 
where sanitary problems are not liable to arise, many of them 
such that they should receive the careful attention and advice of 
a thorough specialist,. 

I am told that the question of sewage disposal is fraught with 
particular interest to the officials and citizens of this conven- 
tion city, on account of an injunction restraining the use of a sys- 
tem of sanitary sewers which they have constructed, until such 
time as some adequate method of sewage disposal shall be adopt- 
ed. This city might well serve as a text for a discussion upon 
sewerage and sewage disposal, and the absolute necessity in the 
inception of providing, not only a comprehensive plan for 
sewerage, but also for its ultimate disposal. 

The first word, then, to those contemplating the introduction 
of sewerage, and, in fact, regarding every act concerning them, 
is: 

Always endeavor to take comprehensive action and make 
large and wise provisions for future development Stinted econ- 
omy in the beginning never pays in sanitary matters in the end. 
Employ a thoroughly experienced specialist to make general and 
comprehensive plans for the whole system, together with 
plans for ultimate disposal when needed, and educate the people 
to see the advantage in so doing. In most towns, large and 
small, which are yet without adequate sewerage, it is often ar- 
gued that the city engineer should do this work. This is not 
reasonable. Holding office generally by political preference, it 
is not an easy matter for the great majority of them to impress 
upon the authorities the absolute necessity of a general design for 
the entire system, or to secure an appropriation adequate for 
the work. Neither have they time outside their routine work to 
become thoroughly versed in the special branches required or to 
study the details of such a design as will insure absolute and 
satisfactory results. Such important and comprehensive work 
should, therefore, naturally fall to the specialist, and the city en- 
gineer should not think himself slighted by the employment of 
the expert. The extra money thus spent is not wasted, for the 
specialist will, of necessity, employ the good points which his 
varied experience has taught him, and will profit by his former 
practice and his mistakes and those of others, and thus save 
much money in the end by preventing mistakes and costly ex- 
periments in schemes and methods which have been tested else- 
where and failed. 

Probably no ofticial present will pass his term of office without 
being called upon to take some action regarding sanitary matters 
in his respective city. In this brief address I cannot even touch 
upon many of the questions which may come before you, but if 
you are guided in your actions by a large and far-sighted policy 
favoring always the most thorough investigation and treatment 
of each and every question, securing the most reliable ad- 
vice on all doubtful and involved questions, and endeavoring to 
promote and advance the best sanitary methods and conditions, 
you will scarcely go amiss. Above all, keep these serious ques- 
tions, relating to the very lives and health of the people, out of 
the pale of politics. 

It is not alone to representatives from small, unsewered towns 
that my remarks are addressed concerning the necessity of 
sewers properly planned and constructed, but as well to repre- 
sentatives from cities reported to be adequately sewered, but 
where large sections, often equal to good-sized towns, still re- 
main unsewered or in an imperfectly sewered condition, liable 
to breed pestilence and generate bad and unhealthy odors 


Continued on Page 126. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


This issue of Ciry GOVERNMENT is devoted to a report 
of the proceedings of the first convention of the League 
of American Municipalities, to the exclusion of our regu- 
lar departments. it will be observed, however, that 
City GovERNMENT could not better cover the whole 
field of municipal departmental work than by publishing 
the proceedings of the Columbus convention. The ad- 
dresses delivered and papers read at this important 
gathering of city officials are of sufficient value and inter- 
est to command publication in full, and for that reason, 
rather than to print incomprehensive extracts, City 
GOVERNMENT this month devotes its whole space to this 
matter, and will publish the remainder of the proceed- 
ings in the November issue. Among the important ad- 
dresses and papers, the publication of which will have to 
be deferred until next month are: ‘*‘ Modern Construc- 
tion and Maintenance of Electric Wires and Their Super- 
vision by Municipalities,” by William Brophy, chief 
electrician of the city of Boston; ‘‘ Street Lighting,” by 
Henry Hopkins, of New Haven, Conn.; ‘‘ Private and 
Municipal Ownership of Water, Gas and Electric Light- 
ing Works,” by Allen Ripley Foote ; ‘‘Social Side of 
Life in Cities,” by Mayor S. M. Jones, of Toledo; ‘ In- 
fluence of a Poor Milk Supply on the Death Rate of Chil- 
dren,” by Nathan Straus, of New York; ‘‘ Federal 
Plan of Government,” by Dr. Washington Gladden, of 
Columbus; ‘‘ The Filtration of Water,” by Edmund B. 
Weston, C.E., of Providence, and ‘*‘ The Disposal of 
Municipal Waste,” by W. F. Morse, of New York. 
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which will find their way into the sewered and carefully guarded 
parts of the city. 

When we call to mind that this beautiful city of Columbus 
has only within the last few years constructed a system of sani- 
tary sewers; that New Orleans, with its population of a quarter 
of a million, is just constructing and completing her system of 
sewerage and sewage disposal; that Los Angeles, Cal., with a 
population of 50,000, and Baltimore, with a population of 450,- 
000, have recently appointed sewerage commissions; that the 
city of Newark, N. J., where millions of dollars have been spent 
in sewers, is now contemplating the employment of an expert to 
tell them what they need; that the city of Elizabeth has had so 
much trouble with its sewers that it has recently appropriated 
a sum of money for an expert to advise as to the proper method 
of relief; and that many other cities are under injunctions for 
polluting streams used as sewerage outlets, and are wrestling 
with the question of the final disposal, we can readily see that 
permanent and perfect sewerage for many large cities is still to 
be accomplished, and that in many it is only in its infancy. Per- 
haps some towns or cities here represented have been lulled to 
sleep with the idea that they are properly sewered, only to find 
that they must yet tackle the problem in its totality, and that 
their officials must, in the near future, face most serious and vex- 
ing problems of sanitation and drainage. 

Chicago is a notable example of a foresighted city, and her 
comprehensive plan, prepared in 1855, and designed to meet her 
future needs, after much expensive preliminary investigation, is 
still being carried out, and has undoubtedly saved her untold 
sums and much useless and expensive construction, though it 
cost her largely in the beginning, and she has of late been com- 
pelled to change her place of sewerage outlet. 

No town should rest with any sense of safety while a single 
cesspool remains, to prove, perhaps, the starting point of a fatal 
epidemic by polluting its wells or sources of water supply, or by 
fouling the air with noxious odors. Ner should any city be 
content so long as imperfectly jointed and promiscuously laid 
private and public drains, with no proper facilities for flushing or 
removal of excretia, occupy its streets, proving oftentimes active 
promoters of zymotic diseases. 

If it is a question of cost, then over against what sometimes 
seems large outlay must be placed the decrease in the death 
rate, which has in itself a money value, estimated by some at 
$1,000 for each adult life saved; the improvement in general 
healthfulness; the attraction of population where the death rate 
is low and sanitary improvements complete; the comforts 
afforded and the conveniences made possible by the introduc- 
tion of sewers; and the increased effectiveness and availableness 
of your water works system. 

It is well, also, and a great saving in the end, always to con- 
sider the question of sewerage before laying expensive pave- 
ments, which will have to be torn up if the sewers are not first 
laid. 

We are not here to discuss any pet theories, and can at best 
simply touch upon a few practical and leading points to aid you 
in future considerations of sanitary problems. It would be im- 
possible to give you in so brief an address what would require 
scientific discussion to fully develop, but perhaps such discus- 
sion would hardly aid you as much as a few absolute deductions 
from experience and scientific investigation, both personal and 
from other sources. 

When considering the kind of water carriage system of sewers, 
both the separate and the combined systems will be found to 
‘ave their advantages and their disadvantages. With either sys- 


tem peculiar difficulties often arise which are problems more or 
less difficult of solution. 

The separate system, which is by far the cheaper of the two, 
and easily within the reach of almost every town, provides for the 
carriage of sewage and cellar drainage only; while in the com- 
bined system provision is made for both sewage and surface 
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drainage to’ be carried in the same conduits. Consequently, 
provision must be made for the carriage and disposal of a very 
much larger flow of mixed sewage in the latter, which in times 
of severe storms it becomes impossible to cope with. The 
sewage from the houses themselves, as well as from the streets, 
is at such times backed up into the cellars, depositing filth and 
germs of disease. This cannot occur in the separate system, 
where the sewage proper is carried off in separate pipes, and 
consequently is unaffected by increase of storm water. More- 
over, it must be remembered that the dilution of the sewage in 
times of storm does not in any way lessen the disease-breeding 
qualities of the sewage. It is therefore as necessary to make 
provision to treat this large quantity as if it consisted of the 
crude sewage alone. 

Again, in these large conduits, the subsidence of the storm 
waters leaves the sewage clinging to the walls of the sewers 
above the reach of flushing, there to decompose and give off 
offensive odors and disease-breeding germs,—while during a 
period of low flow or no rain the sluggish sewage, insufficiently 
flushed, often bceomes so offensive that the sewers in themselves 
become a nuisance, so much so that the introduction of a sep- 
arate system, using the existing sewers for surface water drain- 
age, is often the cheapest and best solution of the difficulty. 

On the other hand, if your city has established the separate 
system, it is often the case that the street wash is at times almost 
as impure as the sewage proper. While this does not lay a city 
liable to legal difficulties, we may consider it perhaps a moral 
obligation to make the flow off of even surface waters into 
streams affording water supply to other towns as pure as pos- 
sible. The solution of this difficulty is clean streets and area 
ways; and ample evidence that these are possible has already been 
produced in many cities. 

Not many years ago the announcement of what is known 
as the “germ theory” of the transmission of certain diseases 
caused a revolution in the sanitary world. Previous to that time 
little or nothing had been heard of sewage disposal or sewage 
purification. To-day it is the most pressing of all sanitary 
problems. Cities were thought to be properly sewered if their 
wastes emptied into and were carried away by some nearby 
stream or body of water—a water forming, perhaps, in whole or 
in part, the very water supply of some other town or city and 
daily polluted by this refuse. As population increases this be- 
comes less and less permissible. The history of stream pollu- 
tion and the discussion of measures for its abatement is a long 
history of repeated and fatal epidemics and of scientific investi- 
gations following, until at last the laws of some States have 
declared that crude sewage shall not be discharged into any body 
of water used as a water supply at any point within the influence 
of the sewage. This statement may be considered the funda- 
mental proposition of modern sewage disposal. May the time 
be not far distant when all States will regard this matter in 
the light of its true importance. 

There is still some question, however, as to the limit of in- 
fluence. It has long been held that a stream will purify itself 
in a given number of miles, and the Legislature of Massachusetts 
has, by enactment, made 20 miles the limit of supposed influence. 
In fact, however, this theory is erroneous, for though there is 
always a tendency to purification, a stream will never become 
quite pure. This being the case, sewage treatment is essential 
and almost every city must sooner or later meet. this problem, as 
the population of the country increases. 

When the necessity for sewage disposal became apparent, much 
was said concerning the immensely valuable properties in sew- 
age, just as we are now talking, but with more hopes of speedy 
realization, about the immensely valuable properties in garbage, 
and for a long time the true method of disposal seemed lost 
sight of in the numerous attempts made to coin money there- 
from. Only within the past year I have been approached with 
a scheme for converting sewage into a veritable gold mine. The 
promoters endeavored to demonstrate that by the admixture of 
certain chemicals and other materials (to produce balanced fer- 
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tilizers) to the sewage of a town of 15,000 people, the net earn- 
ing would exceed $225,000 per annum. We all know now that 
the wastes of our cities contain a great amount of value if it 
could be properly extracted, but we are sometimes reminded 
of what Professor Storer says of the city of Philadelphia. “The 
city,” he says, “stands on an extensive bed of clay, which con- 
tains a pound of gold for every 1,000,200 pounds of clay, and it 
appears evident that this bed of clay contains, within the cor- 
porate limits of the city, at least $1,000,000,000 worth of gold. 
Except, as a matter of scientific interest, no one has_ ever 
dreamed of extracting the gold from this Philadelphia clay. It 
can be got with infinitely less trouble from places where it is 
more abundant.” Perhaps we cannot blame the farmers when 
they tell us that sewage is a troublesome fertilizer, and have 
often outwitted the best scientific efforts for the utilization of 
sewage as a fertilizer by refusing to take our sewage the year 
round, as we have planned. 

But is the sewage entirely wasted, though yielding no ready 
return? It has yet to be proved that the dumping of crude 
sewage into the sea is a waste of raw material, since it causes 
a rapid multiplication of entomostraca crustacea, the favorite food 
of carnivorous fish. A large per cent. of the herring used in 
England are caught off the shoals near where the London 
sewers empty. 

So that in a consideration so important as the establishing of 
a system of sewage disposal, it is well to keep in mind, not so 
much the money return, as the effectiveness of the system 
chosen. 

In choosing such a system or combination of methods, many 
things must be considered. Each case must be considered upon 
its own merits, and the amount and character of the sewage to 
be disposed of, the situation and future growth of the city, the 
sum possible to expend on the construction and the character 
and cost of the land in the locality will all prove factors in the 
determination. 

Among the methods of disposal now in use, three are general: 

First—Broad irrigation, or the distribution of sewage over a 
large surface of agricultural ground. On account of the large 
areas required, and the skill and cost of labor necessary in order 
to meet expected returns, this system seems restricted in this 
country, for some time at least, to special cases; best applicable, 
perhaps, at large institutions where inmates furnish the labor, or 
in the West, where water in any form upon the land is eagerly 
sought. Broad irrigation, however, is being successfully ap- 
plied at Berlin, and in a few places in this country. With proper 
management of the irrigated areas, whether with the pipe and 
hydrant method, the ridge and furrow, or the catch-work sys- 
tem, no difficulty need be found in securing products which are 
fairly equal to those from ordinary farming. 

Second—Intermittent filtration, or the concentration of 
sewage at short intervals on a limited area of porous ground, 
coarse sand being considered the best material. This system 
differs from broad irrigation in that production upon the land is 
of secondary importance, and the area required is comparatively 
small. The action of purification is mechanical, chemical and 
biological. It is not merely filtration but the oxidation of the 
nitrogen of ammonia, and its ultimate conversion into nitric 
acid. To use a familiar simile, the sewage traversing the soil 
undergoes a process very much like that experienced by the 
blood in its passage through the lungs in the act of breathing. 
The soil virtually performs an act of respiration, alternately 
receiving and expiring air, thus oxidizing the filthy 
fluid which is trickling through it. Recent experience has shown 
that filtration through open sand or gravel, not covered with 
soil, gives the greatest results. By this method from 97 per 
cent. to 99 per cent. of the organic matter can be removed, and 
a somewhat less per cent. in winter. If land adaptable to this 
purpose is available, this method of filtration is thoroughly ef- 
fective and cheaper to install than either broad irrigation or 
chemical precipitation. A combination of the two methods just 
described will give the most satisfactory results for the year 
round. 
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In the mind of the writer the ideal method of disposal will con- 
sist of a network of pipes branching out over a territory con- 
taining acreage at the rate of one acre to 200 people sewered, 
through which pipes the sewage can be pumped. 
producing circulation. 


These pipes can again 


Throughout this piping system openings should be made con- 


converge, 


trolled by valves, through which the sewage can be let onto 
different fields at convenient points or into subsidiary sys- 
tems. These openings can be controlled by the farmers, so that 
in times when sewage is not needed on certain districts it can be 
shut off, thus securing the highest efficiency of the sewage as a 
fertilizer, and giving it a cash value to the farms past which it 
runs. 

Along the line of this, piping areas will be encountered where 
the ground either is or can be easily made adaptable for intermit- 
tent filtration, on which the variable surface can be discharged 
and filled before entering the watercourses. 

The third method is that of chemical precipitation, the cost 
of which in general greatly exceeds the other methods described. 
At one place where I have constructed such works, in making 
provision for the sewage of 20,000, prices for filtration bed sys- 
tem, under most adverse conditions, were cheaper by 50 per 
cent. than chemical precipitation. This system should only be 
used where the requisite land cannot be secured in close prox- 
imity to the city. 

The methods of the addition of chemicals to the sewage, by 
which the insoluble precipitants are formed, the grinding and 
mixing of the chemicals, and the removal and caring for the 
sludge are the parts of the chemical treatment of the sewage. 
About two-thirds of the organic matter can be removed by chem- 
ical precipitation under favorable circumstances. 

From this brief outline will be seen the geneaal methods of 
sewage disposal now in use. Further investigation may prob- 
ably result in the discovery of processes more thoroughly equal 
to perfect disposal, and, at the same time, calculated to give more 
valuable products. It is with the co-operation of progressive 
communities that we can hope for more perfect results in the 
future. 

In closing, I would like to say a word in regard to sewcr 
franchises, the assembling of municipal works, and the use of 
garbage as a power producer. 

As the health of the people is so closely allied to the intro- 
sewers and the proper method of disposal, it 1s 
Yet, we 


duction of 
hardly a proper subject for the granting of a franchise. 
find in many parts of the country such persistent opposition to 
the expenditures of large sums for any municipal. improvement, 
or legal restrictions against municipal indebtedness, that when 
we think of health as of such paramount importance it seems 
not improper that under certain restrictions as to the character 
of the system and of disposal, the right of the city to pur- 
chase at a fair valuation on stated terms, and to participate in 
the profits during the operation of the franchise, cities might 
grant such. But I should advise this only in extreme cases, for 
I am a strong believer in municipal ownership of public works, 
such as water, gas, electric light, sewers, etc. I am further of 
the opinion that the undoubted advantage of assembling the 
different plants has not been realized. Railroads are abandon- 
ing long-established, well-equipped and costly shops for the sake 
of centralizing their interests, finding the decrease in the oper- 
ating expenses many times greater than the cost of the new con- 
struction and installation. The centralization of municipal works 
will effect a great saving of power and labor, which will accrue 
to the benefit of the city. In many cities there is no reason why 
power for all these works cannot be generated at a main central 
station; and if for any reason whatever a complete assembling 
is impossible, then with the present advanced methods of trans- 
mission of power by electricity, and by compressed air, what 
power might be required for outlying station can be transmitted 
economically to automatic machinery. 

There is, moreover, no reason why the garbage of the city 
should not in part supply that power, thus disposing of the 
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garbage, and rendering some return to the city. There is now 
no longer any doubt that the burning of garbage produces more 
heat than is essential to create the force draft necessary to pre- 
pare the garbage for burning. The amount of this surplus heat 
greatly varies in different cities, and at different seasons. It is 
also a fact that the destruction cells can be arranged in connec- 
tion with the furnaces of the boilers to utilize this heat to the 
utmost, and to consume the gases in such a manner that no of- 
fensive odor emanates therefrom. In a municipal system I am 
about to construct the water pumping station, electric light sta- 
tion, motors to generate power for transmission to an automatic 
lift to raise the sewage of an outlying low district into the main 
system, and pumps to deliver the sewage onto filtration beds, 
are all located in one building, the power for each generated 
from one battery of boilers, the furnaces of which are especially 
designed for the combustion of garbage, and the utilization of 
whatever heat may be contained therein, securing the remainder 
from coal. By such a design we hope to save much by reduc- 
tion in wages and economy in operation. The many advantages 
of such a combination are obvious when such can be effected. 
Where, when and how such combinations can be most readily 
effected must be left to your engineer. 


THE CONVENTION EXHIBITS. 


The street-cleaning machines exhibited by the St. Louis Car 
Company, of St. Louis, attracted a great deal of attention. The 
many superior points about these machines were thoroughly 
demonstrated by the work done by them on the streets of Colum- 
bus. Mr. John Dieterich, Jr., who had charge of the exhibit,by 


an energetic gentleman who believes in the old saw that ‘‘see- 
ing is believing,” and he proved the efficacy of his machines is 
putting them into operation. 


It was®not only demonstrated that 

















Exuisit or St. Louis Car Co. Ww 


the St. Louis Car Company’s machines sweep thoroughly and 
query but that they are easily manipulated and fitted to suc- 
cessfully cope with all the exigencies that arise n the cleaning of 
any kind of astreet. The hundreds of mayors and councilmen 
who witnessed the work of these machines were particularly 
pleased with the way in which they picked up every particle of 
dirt without filling the air with dust. There is no doubt that the 
exhibition of these machines convinced all the officials that all 
the problems of street cleaning could be easily solved. 


The Furnas pneumatic street cleaner was exhibited by the In- 
dianapolis Street Cleaning Company. The machine was worked 
on the streets of Columbus, and Colonel Waring, of New York, 
and many other officials' who witnessed its ——e praised it 
very highly. The Furnas machine cleans with an air-blast cur- 
rent, requires no sprinkling, and picks up the dirt thoroughly. 
With a driver and operator, and one or two wagons to haul 
sweepings to the dump, this machine will clean, on an average, 
6 miles of 40-foot street every ten hours, 

The Scheibell-Brown Company, of Columbus, had an attract- 
tive exhibit of art tile, designed for ornamental walks, verandas, 
floors, etc. This tile is made from Portland cement by a new 
,tocess, which produces a most durable material, of surpassing 
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beauty in color and design, at a minimum cost. The Scheibell- 
Brown exhibit was greatly admired by the ladies, as well as the 
officials at the convention. 

The Welsbach Street Lighting Company of America illumi- 
nated the convention hall with a number of their well known 
lights. To the officials who were not familiar with the excellence 
of the Welsbach light this exhibit was somewhat of an innova- 
tion. As is quite well known, the Welsbach patent not only 
economizes in consumption of gas, but makes an illumination as 
brilliant as electricity, and one that is much better diffused. 

The Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph Company, of New York, 
exhibited the m:ny excellent qualities of the Gamewell fire and 
police telegraph systems ‘This exhibit was in charge of Mr. 
Chandlee and Mr. Kirran, of the Gamewell forces, and under 
their operation it de nonstrated to the officials present the mar- 
velous efficiency and reliability of the Gamewell system. 

The Mack Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg. Pa., repre- 
sented by J. G. Ruple, secretary, exhibited their well-known pav- 
ing blocks, which tor strength, durability and economy, cannot 
be surpassed. 

Seagrave & Co., of Columbus, displayed a large and handsome 
hook and ladder truck, equipped with the latest improved truss 
ladders and apparatus which any fire department in the country 
might well be proud of. 

The Sun Vapor Street Lighting Company, of Canton, O., has 
on exhibition a number of modern gasoline lamps, which at- 
tracted considerable attention on account of their beauty, clean- 
liness and simplicity of construction. oa 

The O.S Kelly Company, of Springfield Ohio, which is prob- 
ably the largest concern in its line in this country. gave a work- 
ing exhibition of its steam road rollers. ‘The excellency of these 
machines 1s too well known to need comment at this time. 

The Fabric Fire Hose Company, of New York, displayed sam- 
ples of their wax and gum treated balance woven fire hose. 
This concern is the largest exclusive manufacturer of fire hose 
in the world. saat 

Tl’. N. Motley & Co., of New York, had on exhibition one of 
their Ideal bag carr‘ers, which has been found by many cities to 
be an excellent appliance for facilitating street cleaning. 

National Meter Company, of New York, represented at the 
convention by A. P. Corse. exhibited their well-known water 
meters. ; 

Muskegon Chemical Engine Company, of Muskegon, Mich., 
showed a number of modern chemical fire extinguishers. 

The Nelsonville Sewer Pipe Company, of Nelsonville, Oh’o, 
made an interesting exhibit of sewer pipe and drain tile. 2 

The Dixon Sanitary Crematory Company, of Findlay, Ohio, 
illustrated the good qualities of their garbage disposal system by 
an exhib tion of drawings and photographs. 

John Murphy & Co., Columbus Ohio demonstrated the advan- 
tages of using their drout filler for brick and all kinds of block 

aving. 

7 The New Haven Gas Stove Company, of New Haven, Conn., 
made an interesting showing of novel metal street signs. ; 

H. M. McDonald & Son, of Galion, Ohio, displayed some in- 
geniously contrived sewer inlets. 

Rumsey & Co., of Seneca Falls, N. Y., well-known manufac- 
turers of fire apparatus, displayed the photographs of many 
beautiful and perfect fire fighting machines. 

‘The Thomson Meter Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., were rep- 
resented by E. T. Ivins, who displayed the virtues of the well- 
known Thomson meter. ; 

Other interesting and ins‘ructive exhibits were made by the 
Columbus Brass Company. of Columbus, Ohio; the Alliance 
Trenching Brace Company: of Alliance, Ohio ; the Indiana Road 
Machine Company, of Ft. Wayne, Ind.; the Aluminum Sign and 
Novelty Company, of Columbus, Ohio; McDonald Brothers, of 
Columbus, Ohio; Athens Brick Company, of Athens, Ohio; the 
Lead Lined Iron Pipe Company, of Wakefield, Mass.; the Inter- 
national Street Sweeping Machine Company. of Dayton, Ohio; 
Kinnear & Gager, of Columbus. Ohio; New York Filter Manu- 
facturing Company, of New York; Buckeye Portland Cement 
Company, Bellefontaine, Ohio ; Columbus Street Lamp and Nov- 
elty Company, of Columbus. Ohio; Neptune Meter Company, of 
New York: ndiana Street Cleaning Company, of Indianapolis, 
Ind ; Columbus Machine Company, of Columbus, Ohio; Stil- 
well-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, of Dayton, Ohio, and the 
A. P. Smith Manufacturing Company, of Newark, N. J. 





CONVENTION AFTERMATH. 
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President MacVicar, upon his return to Des Moines, was ten- 
dered a public reception by his fellow citizens. The reception 
was held in the court house, and was attended by thousands of 
Des Moines people, who heartily congratulated their mayor upon 
having been honored so highly at the Columbus convention. 
Lack of space prevents a more extensive notice of this function 
in this issue of Criry GOVERNMENT. 
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Mayor Pratt, of Minneapolis, had the following interview in 
the Daily Times upon his return: “The convention was a splen- 
did success, and was harmonious to a marked degree. I notice 
by the papers that there was a disagreement of opinion in the 
body over certain questions, but as far as I could see these 
features of the convention were created almost wholly by the 
The work taken up was of a nature highly beneficent. 
Men 
of recognized merit on these matters spoke upon them, and the 


press. 
Problems pertaining to municipal work were considered. 


exchange of opinion met with was instructive to a great degree. 
There is no doubt in my mind that great good will result from 
The annual meeting 
next year will be a success, more so even than that of last week. 
Prominent men were there 


the association. It cannot be otherwise. 
The representation was gratifying. 
from the East and South, men whose opinions commanded re- 
spect and attention merely through the far-reaching fact of their 
reputation alone. The disturbing factors spoken of by some of 
the papers I did not materially note, as I have already stated, 
and think they were largely the production of reportorial skill.” 

Mayor Collier, of Atlanta, was interviewed by the Journal 
upon his return, and, in the course of his remarks, he said: “I 
believe decided good will result from the league. It is formed 
on a plan which insures permanence, and every city holding 
membership is assured direct benefits, especially from the bureau 
of information which is to be established. We had a glorious 
time, and were certainly royally entertained by the Columbus 
people.” 

Mayor Jones, of Toledo, in an interview in the Blade, said: 
“The convention was a success, and it demonstrated that there 
are some able men in charge of the affairs of the various mu- 
nicipalities. We had some very pleasing addresses, and those of 
Mayor Quincy, of Boston, and Mayor MacVicar, of Des 
Moines, were especially brilliant. The very best men in the 
country gave interesting talks on street paving, both by asphalt 
and brick, on sewer systems and sanitary drainage, garbage col- 
lection and municipal lighting, and all the other things that city 
officials are interested in. Much good will result from the per- 
manent organization formed.” 

City GOVERNMENT has also received newspapers from Wil- 
mington, Del., and Cumberland, Md., containing long inter- 
views with Colonel Leitch, president of the Wilmington council, 
and Mayor Mellinger, of Cumberland, both of whom spoke in 
enthusiastic terms of the convention and the League of Amer- 
can Municipalities. 

Mayor Johnson, of Fargo, vice-president for the State of 
North Dakota, has already sent out a circular calling upon the 
mayors of his State to meet in Fargo on October 19, for the 
purpose of organizing a State association, to be subordinate to 
the League of American Municipalities. 

Mayor Doran and Comptroller McCardy, of St. Paul, were 
interviewed by the Dispatch, of that city, and expressed them- 
selves as being very heartily in sympathy with the views of the 
league formed at Columbus. ~-The Dispatch says: “Mayor 
Doran and Comptroller McCardy are very positive in their 
statements denying the telegraphic reports sent out from Colum- 
bus that the usefulness of the organization was destroyed by the 
election of B. F. Gilkison as secretary. They say that the fight 
made on Gilkison came from corporations interested in munici- 
pal monopolies entirely, and that it was catered to only by the 
representative of the Associated Press at the convention. They 
declare that the newspaper man showed his preferences so de- 
cidedly that his sentiments were known to every delegate. Un- 
der the circumstances they both declare that only by the elec- 
tion of Gilkison was the perpetuity of the organization assured.” 





NATIONAL STREET LIGHTING CONVENTION. 


The second annual convention of the National Street Lighting 
Association was held at Columbus, Ohio, ‘September 28-30, at the 
same time as the meeting of the mayors and councilmen. When 
President B. L. Lambert, of New Haven, called the convention 
to order there were present delegates from all parts of the coun- 
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try. In his annual address, President Lambert made the follow- 
recommendations, which were favorably acted upon: 

To make City GoverNMENT, of New York, the cfficial organ of the association. 

To grant honorary membership to B. F. Gilkison, H. J. Gonden, EK. C. Brown, 
of New York, and A. R. Foote, of Washington. 

To offera gold medal of hcror fer ike test inventicn applicable for stiect 
lighting, the medal to be awarded at the 1898 convention. 

To establish a bureau of information. 

To petition Congress to secure statistics on the cost of street lighting in foreign 
cities and to furnish such statistics to the association. 

The annual report of Secretary Henry Hopkins, of New Haven, 
reviewing the progress made by the association during its first 
year in a comprehensive and interesting style, was presented. 

Mr. Charles F. Hopewell, superintendent of wires and lamps of 
Mass., read an exceptionally interesting paper on 


Cambridge, 
Light Wiring,” in which he touched upon every minute 


“Electric 
detail and condition of street wiring: he also offered many valua- 
ble suggestions as to the manner of doing such work, and upon 
concluding was warmly applauded by his audience. 

Mr. D. Hunter, Jr., superintendent of lighting, of Allegheny, 
Pa., read a paper on “Chaotic Condition of Our Street Lighting 
Systems as to Cost, etc.,”’ in which the author expressed a decided 
favor for municipal control of electric light and gas plants. Mr. 
Hnnter referred to the success of the plant of municipal ownership 
in his home city: the cost of lighting that city is $74.32 per light 
each year for 2,000 candle power arc lamps. The plant of Alle- 
gheny has a value of $349.921,. including the street wiring and 
complete equipment, and is considered a profitable investment. 

Following this address was an impromptu discussion of munic- 
ipal ownership, the negative being led by Mr. Barker, of Boston. 
gas commissioner of the State of Massachusetts, who was vigor- 
ously opposed to municipal control of electric lighting plants, 
especially in the State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Arthur C. Hastings, of Niagara Falls, read an exception- 
ally interesting paper on “The Power Development of Niagara 
Falls,” in which the capabilities of the electric plant already es- 
tablished there were outlined in detail. The great possibilities of 
the future were touched upon with intelligent comprehension, and 
in a manner wholly satisfactory to the members of the association 
present. 

Secretary Henry Hopkins, superintendent of street lighting, of 
New Haven, Conn., gave his reasons for believing “Why the As- 
sociation Should Retain Its Individuality and Should Merit the 
Support of All Cities and Towns.” 

Mr. A. D. Mead, gas inspector, of Minneapolis, gave a short 
talk on the street lighting system of his city. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President, D. Hunter, Jr, Allegheny, Pa. 

Secretary, Charles E. Burton, New Haven, Conn. 

Treasurer, C. E. Thompson, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Assistant Secretary, C. F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn. 

The president was authorized to appoint at some future date five 
vice-presidents in different sections of the country, whose duties 
shall be toworkup interest in the association. He wasalso author- 
ized to appoint a committee of three to arrange for the transpor- 
tation for next convention. 

A resolution was offered fixing the annual dues for the year 
at $5, but this amount was considered a little too high, and an 
a:nendment was made and carried fixing the dues at $3 per year. 

3inghamton, N. Y., was selected as the place for the conven- 
tion, the date of which is to be fixed by the executive committee. 





AN IRON-CLAD CITY CHARTER AND THE BENE- 
FICIAL EFFECTS THEREOF. 
ADDRESS BY J. J. M’CARDY, COMPTROLIER, ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Mr. PreESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—On June 1, 1891, the city 
of St. Paul was placed under the provisions of an amendment 
to the general charter of the city, an amendment known as the 
Bell charter, so called in honor of C. N. Bell, a member of the 
State Legislature from the city of St. Paul at that time. Among 


other things, this amendment provided for a dual council, com- 
posed of one member from each of the eleven wards of the city, 


and 


an assembly of nine members elected by the people at 
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large. Ordinances, resolutions, ete., may originate in either 
body, and will have to be adopted by a certain percentage vote of 
both bodies, acting separately, before becoming operative. The 
mayor has veto power over all measures originating in the coun- 
cil. Some of the strong points of this charter are: 

First--It forbids the transfer of funds from one account or 
department to another. 

Second—It limits each department to the amount placed in 
the tax estimate for the expenses of such department. 

Third—Assessment funds can be used only for the purposes 
for which they are levied. 

Fourth—A conference committee of all heads of the different 
departments. This committee meets monthly. 

Fifth—A dual council, which insures care and deliberation in 
legislation, and in the expenditure of city funds. 
It is apparent that the trans- 
account to another would 


These titles explain themselves. 
fer of funds from one department or 
easily lead to a confusion of accounts and a waste of money, and 
the iron-clad limitation requiring departments to keep within 
their allowance is most beneficial to all concerned. The pro- 
vision regarding funds raised by assessment for special improve- 
ments gives confidence to the contractor that the funds raised 
for his contract will not be diverted to other purposes, and he 
gauges his bid accordingly. 

In the month of December, each year, the city comptroller 
is required to submit to the conference committee his estimate 
of the amount of money necessary to maintain the business of 
the city, operated through the following departments, for the 
fiscal year commencing January I: 


1, Interest and sinking fund; 2, redemption of bonds fund; 3, certificates 


cf indebtedness fund; 4, fire department fund; 5, police department fund; 
6, lighting fund; 7, water supply fund; 8, board of control fund; 9-10, school 
fund; 11, building inspectors’ department fund; 12, health department fund; 
13. Court House and City Hall maintenance fund; 14, workhouse fund; 15, 
engineering department fund; 16, Board of Public Works fund; 17, city of- 
ficers’ salary fund; 18, street, sewer and bridge maintenance fund; 19, bridge 


repair fund; 20, judgment fund; 21, printing and stationery fund; 22, munici- 


pal court fund; 23, library fund; 24, general fund. 


The conference committee passes its judgment upon this esti- 
mate, adding to or taking from, as it may deem best. As 
amended by the conference committee, this report is sent to the 
common council, it having the right to revise same, which must 
be done during the month of January. After this estimate has 
been approved by the common council it then becomes the 
basis of expenditures by the various departments for that fiscal 
year, and cannot be changed, nor can any department expend 
a greater sum than the amount allowed in the estimate. 

Our monthly meeting of the conference committee (which is 
composed of the heads of all departments) keeps each depart- 
ment posted regarding the transactions in other departments. 
The head of each department must make a sworn written report 
of the transactions of his department for the month just closed. 
Absence by such officer for two successive meetings, or a failure 
to make his written report for two such successive meetings, 
by our charter, deposes him from office, and without any other 
formality he is considered to have resigned. The meetings are 
promptly attended. No excuse can be taken, no power to re- 
lieve, and he cannot be re-appointed nor re-elected to his posi- 
tion until after the expiration of one year from the failure to 
make such report. The conference committee has the power 
to call a halt on the expenditures of any department thought to 
be extravagantly using its funds. After_a notice from this con. 
ference committee to such department, no further expenses can 
be made by that department, save on a three-fourths vote of the 
conference committee. No ‘officer*or board of any department 
can incur any liability of any nature whatever on behalf of the 
city until such power is first granted by resolution of the com- 
mon council, and no claim can be audited unless the aforesaid 
resolution is attached thereto. The purchase of a lead pencil, 
a bushel of oats or a policeman’s club cannot be made until « 


resolution has first authorized such expenditure. This requires 


the various departments to think, at least, a little in advance of 
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their needs. It might be thought that this would seriously in- 
terfere with the management oi the city’s affairs. Such is not 
the fact; but it requires closer care and attention to each depart- 
ments's affairs by the head thereof. 

Our council has not the power to allow or order the payment 
of any account, claim or demand until the same has first been 
audited by the comptroller. The comptroller is also forbidden 
to audit any account, claim or demand of any nature whatever, 
unless there is funds in the treasury applicable to the payment of 
A penalty of $5,000 and a term in the State’s prison 
follows the violation of this law. 


such claim. 
It is unnecessary to say that 
this law has not been violated. 

Our people understand the system and are well pleased. The 
growth of the city and changes in public affairs will require more 
elasticity in this charter, and amendments thereto will be made 
Our charter gives the comptroller 
Hence we 


when the necessity arises. 
power to inspect the treasurer's office at any time. 
have for the past five years daily checked up every entry, every 
receipt issued, balanced the cash, and by this the accounting de- 
partment knows at the close of business every day just how we 
stand. 
the letter, have resulted in the past five years as follows: 

Our interest-bearing debt has been reduced $2,000,000, and in 
that period we have not renewed nor issued a single bond, all pa- 


The provisions of our charter, having been enforced to 


per having been met at maturity. In the past five years we have 
placed $500,000 in the sinking fund. We owe nothing but our 
bonded debt, which, including water bonds, amounts to $8,332,- 
100. There are no unpaid bills over thirty days old, and we have 
funds in the treasury to pay the expenses of all departments to 
the end of the fiscal year, December 31. For the year 1897 it 
takes $250 a day less to pay interest than it did in the year 1892. 
In addition to this last year we reduced our assessed valuation 24 
per cent., and for all operating expenses, interest, and the pay- 
ment of maturing obligations, etc., it required 30 per cent. less 
for 1896 than it did for 1895. 


THE DECARIE AUTOMATIC GULLY CLEANER. 


One of the most interesting machines for municipal 
work exhibited at the Columbus Convention was the 
Decarie automatic gully cleaner, for cleaning out gullies 
or catch-basins, night soil vaults, ete. A practical test 
of this apparatus was given on the streets of Columbus, 
and the rapid and thorough manner in which it removed 
the silt, manure, street washings, etc., from the catch 
basins elicited applause and wordy commendation from 
the many city officials present. The machine consists of 
a large, air-tight, iron tank, mounted on a strong wagon. 
Two air pumps, driven by eccentrics from the rear axle, 
are connected with the tank, and as the wagon is driven 
along the street these pumps exhaust the air in the tank 
and create a vacuum. A 5-inch suction hose, the end 
of which has a bell-shaped mouth, is connected with the 
tank by a coupling and valve. Upon arriving at the 
catch basin to be cleaned, the suction hose is inserted in 
the semi-liquid mass, the valve is opened, and the con- 
tents of the catch-basin are sucked into the tank instan- 
taneously. This operation is repeated at the different 
catch-basins, until the tank is filled, when it is taken to 
the public dump. During the whole of this process the 
tank, which is the receptacle for the refuse, is hermetically 
sealed, thus preventing the escape of unpleasant and 
unhealthy gases. With this machine three men can easi- 
ly do the work that requires fourteen or fifteen men un- 
der the old system of hand work. The use of this appara- 
tus not only minimizes the cost of cleaning catch-basins, 
but it is necessary for the protection of the public health. 
The machine is the invention of Felix L. Decarie, en- 
gineer, of Montreal, Canada, and is manufactured and 
sold by Henry W. Atwater, 72 Imperial Building, Mon- 
treal. 
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ABOUT A MUNICIPAL WATER PLANT. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN CAULFiELD, OF ST. PAUL, PKESIDEN] OF AMERICAN 
WATEKWORKKS ASSUCIATICN. 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENIION—As I 
understand the general purpose of this important gathering of 
representatives of municipal administration, it embraces the 
consideration, by those qualified by knowledge and experience 
to discuss them, of all problems involved in the science of mu- 
nicipal government. No subject which relates entirely, as mine 
does, to cold water and its uses can be especially inspiring. It 
possesses at least two admirable features: It enjoins and neces- 
sitates the strictest temperance in its treatment; while in the 
figurative sense alone can the subject be regarded as a dry one. 
There may be other departments of local government which ap- 
peal more strongly to the imagination of the citizen and the 
voter. There is none which affects more nearly the hygienic 
or even the zsthetic tendencies of society. There are com- 
munities, | am informed, in which the consumption of other 
fluids for internal use is decidedly encouraged by popular indif- 
ference on the subject of the water supply. And it is a note- 
worthy circumstance in this behalf that the most severe criti- 
cisms which I have yet heard of the prevailing practices in the 
management of water departments have come from those com- 
munities. Yet, I am encouraged to believe that when the im- 
portance of water as a purifying and corrective agent becomes 
better understood, the people of such great communities, for 
instance, as Milwaukee, Cincinnati and St. Louis, will learn, as 
even the cities of the great State of Kentucky are said to have 
fully realized, that water is at least an indispensable adjunct to 
any really well-selected beverage. __ 

This tendency, no doubt, plays its part in the disposition of 
the people to concern themselves actively, in all well-ordered 
cities, in the administration of their water department. This 
increased interest on the part of the people is not, I assure you, 
at least in the city of St. Paul, in the slightest degree embar- 
rassing to the water officials. We rather encourage the disposi- 
tion up there, except alone when it is manifested around election 
time, and when it implies a disposition toward “pernicious ac- 
tivity” on the part of local politicians in the direction of finding 
places for the faithful. 

For fifteen years the water supply of St. Paul and its admin- 
istration have been in the control of the municipality; and during 
that fifteen years our efforts have been to administer the affairs 
of the department just on the same principles of economical and 
business management as if it were a private industry. In no 
sense or degree has there been any departure from those rules 
of conduct which must govern in the management of a success- 
ful business enterprise. The members of the board of water 
commissioners have been chosen exclusively from among the 
recognized leaders in the business community. Politics have 
played no part whatever in our affairs. Not a single appoint- 
ment has been insisted upon by a member of the board, the 
power of subordinate appointment being left by the board, since 


the organization of the board itself, to those responsible for the. 


actual management of the different departments. 

The beauties of rotation in office which commend themselves 
so strongly to the party political orator, have, I am afraid, been 
sadly overlooked in the management of the St. Paul water de- 
partment. When a man shows himself to be faithful and com- 
petent he continues to hold his place without regard to race, 
politics or previous condition of servitude. The first engineer 
employed in the department is still in its service. Men in the 
office, as well as in the mechanical departments, have served 
from periods ranging from five to twenty-five years. I myself 
have been connected with the works for twenty-seven years. 

It may be, gentlemen, that we have seriously undermined the 
bulwarks of the constitution, and even of the American Govern- 
ment itself, by our conduct in this respect. There have been 
very many estimable gentlemen, distinguished mostly by their 
zeal for the party, who have denounced us in unmeasured terms 
for our tendency toward the so-called un-American principle 
of life tenure of office; but we have had to bear with the denun- 
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ciation. We have stuck to our guns. We don’t find it neces- 
sary to inquire of candidates for appointment whether they can 
name the rulers of Siam for the past 2,000 years; but we do, nev- 
ertheless, believe in the civil service system. And we believe 
we have reason to be proud of its results. We know that nothing 
like the same results could be obtained under the system of party 
political appointment. Here are some figures: 

fo ee ee ee ee oe: ae | Re renrn are eatery emery ae ree $3, 10,0c0 


B nds Oe ee ee ee ee ee et TT Te et ee Te ee 2, 60,C00 


Pasd from revenue OF Ge Works «oo. i5cew eas ccc ese tsenccinscesseees $1,350,000 


Surplus received from TEVENME ..6....ccccnccccccssecsescccceceeses $1,350,000 


ee Ee ee nN SRC eae ae, SMA RE TT Ly PRAY 450,000 


ee ae ET eer ry Tei Trey ee ee $1,800,000 

The interest on the bonded debt has been paid by the water 
board out of the earnings also. 

This has been accomplished in less than fifteen years; while 
rates in the interval have been reduced in the ratio of from 50 
to 75 per cent. To-day they are practically the lowest rates in 
the United States, while the consumption per capita is as low as, 
if not lower than, in any city in the land, and the cost of pump- 
ing as low as anywhere. 

It is in no spirit of official egotism that I have taken the liberty 
of placing these considerations before you. It is only because 
I believe that everything should be done that can be done to 
release the administration of every department of government 
from the incubus of political appointment, and to insist upon 
purely business principles in official administration. 

In conclusion, I take the liberty of calling the attention of 
my fellow water officials to the existence of the American Water 
Works Association, through the agency of which I believe we 
can move more steadily and rapidly along the line of the more 
efficient and economical management of municipal water works, 
and secure the promotion of the spirit of personal good feeling 
and co-operation among the men who are entrusted with this im- 


portant public interest. 





FIRE AND POLICE TELEGRAPHERS. 


The second annual convention of the International Association 
of Fire and Police Telegraph Superintendents, held at Nashville, 
Tenn., September 14 and 15, was a success in every respect. 

The convention was called to order in the parlors of the Max- 
well House, Tuesday morning, September 14, by President 
Mason, who, after the preliminary business received attention, 
delivered his annual address, in which he reviewed the organiza- 
tion of the association and the work accomplished during the 
year. He congratulated the association on the progress made, 
and predicted a successful future. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer were read and ac- 
cepted. They showed the association to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. There has been a steady increase in membership during 
the year. 

Papers were read by John W. Aydon, of Wilmington, Del., 
on the storage battery and its application to fire and police tele- 
graph systems; Captain William Brophy, of Boston, on modern 
construction and maintenance of fire and police telegraph lines; 
and Adam Bosch, of Newark, N. J., on a history of the fire and 
police telegraph. 

Will Y. Ellett, of Elmira, was elected president; Captain Will- 
iam Brophy, of Boston, vice-president; H. F. Blackwell, of 
Brooklyn, corresponding secretary; Burt McAllister, of Brad- 
ford, Pa., financial secretary, and Adam Bosch, of Newark, N. J., 


treasurer. 

The following executive committee was elected: F. C. Mason, 
of Brooklyn, chairman; J. M. Aydon, Wilmington, Del.; J. F. 
Zeluff, Paterson, N. J.; William Thompson, Richmond, Va., and 
J. N. Pearson, Des Moines, Ia. 

Elmira, N. Y., was chosen for the meeting place next year. 
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CREDIT TO COLUMBUS PAPERS. 


Too much credit cannot 
be given to the daily pa- 
pers of Columbus for the 
liberal and able manner 
in which they reported the 
proceedings of the mayors 
and councilmen’s conven- 
tion and for the splendid 
assistance they gave the 
advance arrangements. 
For weeks prior to the con- 
vention date the newspa- 
pers of Columbus were full 
of interesting matter per- 
taining to the coming 
event, and the publicity 
thus given the meeting 
doubtless had much to do 
with the large attendance. 
We must accord especial 
credit to J. S. Mossgrove, 
the city hall reporter of 





J. S. Mosscrove. ym") 


for the effective work he did for the convention, buth through 
the columns of the /vurna/ and in other ways. 


A SUCCESSFUL VOTING MACHINE. 


The United States voting machine is the one used at 
recent elections at Hornellsville, N. Y., and a fair idea of 
its qualities may be had from reading what City Clerk 
Ossoski, of that municipality, writes as follows ; 

The voting-machine law permits us to register and vote 600 
voters in each election district Had we retained the old system 
of voting we would now be obliged to have double the number of 
election districts and more than double the number of election 
officers that are now required by the adoption of the machines. 
In our city, with a population of 13,000 and a voting strength of 
about 3,400, the old law, under the amendments of 1896, would 
have made necessary a division of each of our wards into two 
voting precincts. By the adoption of the machines, therefore, 
we need only one-half as many election districts as formerly, 
and less than one-half as many election officers, resulting in a 
saving to the city of $800 at each general and city election in the 
one item of salaries paid election officers. The further sum of at 
least $200 is saved annually in certain other adjuncts of elections 
as carried on under the old system now done way with by the 
use of the machines ; thus making a total saving yearly of $1,800. 
I am speaking now, you understand, directly to the point respect- 
ing the advantage in the use of the United States machines from 
a standpoint of economy only. As concerns the other untold and 
numberless advantages the machines have over the ballot sys- 
tem, you already know my own views and those of the city 
officials and citizens generally to be unequivocally in favor of the 
m a as the best, surest and safest system of voting yet de- 
vised. 

The New York State Commission on Voting Machines 
made the following official report on the United States 


machine: 

The New York State Commission appointed to examine voting 
machines hereby certify that they have examined, as required 
by law, a machine, No. 358, presented by the United States 
Voting Machine Company, of Jamestown, N. Y., and claimed to 
be made under letters patent of the United States to Davis, No. 
526,668, September 25, 1894; No. 549,631, November 12, 1895; 
No. 549,901, November 19, 1895, and under applications for 
p itents still pending, and state the following as their conclusions: 

1. That the machine examined is, in their opinion, of sufficient 
capacity, if operated under reasonable regulations, to register 
the votes of 600 voters within the time allowed by law for hold- 
ing an election. 

2. That it iscapable of doing the work with accuracy andefficiency. 

8. That it may be safely used for such purpose. 

4. That it is strong in its parts, positive in its actions, and 
capable of adjustment to facilitate voting under varying con- 
ditions. It will permit the voting of straight or party tickets at 
one action, or the selective voting for groups or individual 
candidates and the voting for irregular candidates. It may also 
be adjusted to restrict the votes of classified or limited voters to 
particular questions. 

5. That the State Legislature will be justified in legalizing the 
adoption of the machine. 


the Ofto State Journal, 
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EDITORIAL OPINIONS OF THE CONVENTION. 


The convention of mayors at Columbus, Ohio, is a good be- 
ginning in a right direction. There ought to be such a conven- 
tien every year. ‘The complex problem of municipal govern- 
ment, peculiarly difficult under our democratic system, 
tends more an.! more to reach its solution through the office 
of mayo. Wherever good municipal government is earnestly 
sought the tendency is more and more to exalt the mayoralty; 
more and more to concentrate power and responsibility in the 
mayor’s hands. ‘This condition and this tendency very greatly 
increase the importance of the mayoralty. They especially im- 
pose upon mayors the duty of working out in conference the true 
princip es of mtyor government, the study of municipal prob- 
lems by those who are peculiarly charged with the solution of 
such problems, and, so far as may be, the creation of a science 
of municipal government, precisely as the school teachers have 
wrought out a science of pedagogy. By all means let us have 
annual conventions of the mayors, and in preparation for that 
let us elect for the Greater New York a mayor qualified to take 
the lead in every such convention.— Wor/d, New York. 





The idea of holding an annual national convention of mayors 
and city councilmen for the purpose of discussing municipal 
affairs is an excellent one. If it is conducted on broad, non- 
partisan lines, the permanent organization formed by the con- 
ference of mayors in session at Columbus may produce worthy 
results. There is no civilized country in-which the science of 
municipal government 1s so little understood and so badly 
practised as in the United States. The typical American mayor 
needs all the instruction he can get in the fundamental principles 
of civic administration. If he can be induced to attend a sum- 
mer school for teaching this knowledge so much the better.— 
Commercial Advertiser, New York. 





The organization of a permanent body and the holding of 
annual meetings ought to help along the movement toward more 
scientific and bus nesslike methods of managing our cities. Any 
step that will stimulate those in authority to greater zeal and 
enthusiasm in the exercise of civic functions and quicken their 
desires for more efficient and equitable government is a positive 
gain for a good cause.—/ree Press, Detroit, Mich. 





The convention of mayors and councilmen of the United States 
and Canada, which begins a four days’ session at Columbus, 
Ohio, to-day. promises to be one of the most important gather- 
ings of the year. It is not likely to develop a full measure of 
usefulness this year, for, being the first meeting of its kind, many 
will not be represented. But the mayors of some of the princi- 
pal cities of the United States and Canada will be in attendance, 
and they will discuss municipal affairs and exchange ideas for 
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the improvement of conditions in cities in such a temper that 
officials present and absent will give more thought to such mat- 
ters in the future.—.S7a7, Kansas City, Mo. 





Columbus, Ohio, has the honor of entertaining the first con- 
vention of may«rs of American cities ever held. The institution 
ought to grow year by year, until its deliberations are joined or 
shared by practically all municipal heads in the country. The 
field of discussion is enormous, and conclusions arrived at will 
tend to remove most serious defects now observed at centres of 
population.—Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa. 





The launching of the American League of Municipalities 
by the mayors and councilmen in session here this week was a 
momentous event. It definitely inaugurates a movement that is 
unique, and that bids fair to have far reaching and most practi- 
cal and beneficial effects in the line of municipal improvements. 
— Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio. 





There is no doubt that conventions of this kind ought to re- 
sult in great good to the cause of wise, honest and efficient city 
government.—Chronicle, Chicago. 





To a greate: extent than the people of Erie believe the eyes of 
the nation arc are at this moment upon Columbus. It is popu- 
larly supposed here that the convention of mayors is a sort of 
junket, and that all are there for a good time. But that there is 
business behind it all, and business of vital importance, many of 
the larger cities of the country are well satisfied.— News, Erie, Pa. 





It is highly probable that the cities sending delegates to this 
convention will derive more practical good from the exchange of 
ideas by their representatives at Columbus than could be ob- 
tained from a score or two of the ‘‘junkets” so dear to the city 
official's heart. If these gatherings become a permanent annual 
institution there will be small excuse for aldermanic junkets, for 
city officials and councilmen will be able to acquire at small ex- 
pense of time and money the fruits of the combined experience 
of all the cities in the country in dealing with various municipal 
problems.— 7rzbune, Chicago. 





The mayors’ convention at Columbus, Ohio, is worthy of seri- 
ous thought and support. The effect on the mayors must be to 
inspire them with a fresh sense of their responsibilities to the 
public and to s‘imulate them io make excellence of city govern- 
ment their prime object.—.Vews, Lowell, Mass. 





The national convention of mayors and councilmen at Colum- 
bus brings out lots of wisdom. Let us hope that some of it may 
percolate into the administrations that are represented.—S/and- 
ard, New Bedford, Mass. 








G. L. REED, Pres G. S. ETTLA, Sec’y and Treas, 
E. B. REED, Superintendent. 
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SIMPSON BROS. CO. 


COMBINED CURB AND GUTTER 
And Portland Cement Sidewalks. 
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CEMENT CONSTRUCTION. 


Room 704 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
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JOHN H. ESSON. 
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100S CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 
TELEPHONE, MAIN 4588. 


i f Pa nts, Macadam Streets, 
Builder o powers, veme 0 eae blade 


idge 
of Carbleny nd Cement Work. 


TO PAVING CONTRACTORS, 


GEO. W. BOLLENBACHER, 


Stone Broker, 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA, 


Street Curbing and Flagging a specialty. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 
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The attention given to the papers read, the earnestness of the 
discussions and the fact that a national organization was formed 
for holding annual meetings all prove that a movement has been 
started which is to exert a profound influence on the manage- 
ment of cities.— Press, Philadelphia. 





The League of American Municipalties can be made useful in 
a variety of ways, and its proceedings should appeal to the earn- 
est consideration of every thoughtful citizen.—Repudlic, St. 
Louis. 





The first national convention of mayors and councilmen of 
American cities opened at Columbus, Ohio, yesterday with an 
uttendance of about 400 representatives. This 1s a larger attend- 
ance than was expected, but many cities are not represented, for 
the very good reason that the mayors and councilmen are too 
busily engaged in looking after ‘heir fences at home. The con- 
vention will doubtless be of value, but it is unforturate that it 
could not have been held at some other time th.n at the begin- 
ning of the fall campaign.— 7zmes, Troy, N. Y. 





The convention will stimulate the movement everywhere for 
better, more economical and, in cases where needed, more honest 
administration of city affairs. All such matters will doubtless be 
discussed from the standpoint of business men, and aside from 
all partisan and political considerations, as politics, of course, 
will not be permitted to enter into the proceedings of the organi- 
zation.—/nfe//l gencer, Wheeling, W. Va. 

The Columbus convention is discussing a variety of topics as- 
sociated with city management. Street lighting, traction fran- 
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chises, municipal ownership in general, sewer systems, water 
supply, police administration, and dozens of similar subjects are 
being taken up with earnestness and skill, and the debates on 
them thus far indicate that in many of the cities the public af- 
fairs are in the hands of men who closely study general as well 
as local conditions, and strive to keep fully abreast of the times. 
The interchange of views and experiences must r sult beneficial- 
ly to the communities thus represented at the convention, and it 
is fortunate that the projectors of the gathering extended its 
scope so as to include the members of the council~, whose direct 
acquaintance with the latest phases of municipal problems is 
needed to give full force to whatever advanced and wholesome 
ideas may be brought forward by the mayors. These conven- 
tions may eventually prove of great value as national municipal 
clearing houses.—St¢ar, Washington, D. C. 

The Columbus convention may be the beginning of a business- 
like administration of local affairs by getting great and little 
minds together for mutual advice, counsel and assistance on 
common probiems.— Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn. 





St. Pau, September 16, 1897. 
I think Ciry GOVERNMENT is an excellent investment for any 
person having to do with municipal affairs. 
F. B. Doran, Mayor. 
GRAND Rapips, Mich., September 2, 1897. 
I regard City GOVERNMENT very valuable for information 
connected with municipal matters. L. C. Stow, Mayor. 











Contractors’ } 

Drange | PUMPS 

Sewerage \ 9 

Handling Dirty, Gritty and Sandy Liquids 
without Wear, Qil or Care Pumping Outfits 


for Contractors, Mining, Irrigating, Railroad, 
Quarry. Drainage and Manufacturing pur- 
poses. Second-hand Engines, Boilers, Pumps 
and other Machinery always on hand. Ex 
hanging 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 
If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








MASLINS, sersey citgetNeS. 

It has come to our notice that reports are being industriously circulated 
to the effect that THE ALCATRAZ COMPANY has sold out its interests to 
the Trinidad-Bermudez combine and that the production and use of Alcatraz 
Asphalt is controlled by such combine. Such reports have been circulated 
more particularly in Buffalo, Cleveland, Erie, Detroit, Saginaw and Hoboken, 
cities in which Alcatraz Asphalt has come into direct competition, at the recent 
lettings, with the asphalt of the Trinidad-Bermudez monopoly. 

These reports have been circulated evidently with malicious intent, to de- 
ceive the municipal officers and taxpayers of cities throughout the United 
States by leading them to believe that GENUINE COMPETITION could not 
be obtained from the bids of those using ALCATRAZ ASPHALT. 

We declare all,such reports and rumors to be absolutely and entirely false. 


THE ALCATRAZ COMPANY. 


WILLARD T. BARTON, General Eastern Manager. 





New York, August, 1897. 





American Car prinkler Co. N\ 


(INCORPORATED.) 








ALFRED THOMAS, Treas, 
FRANK D. PERRY, Gen. Supt. 


F, W. WELLINGTON, Pres, 
M. J. WHITTALL, V. Pres. 





Contracts Solicited for Sprinkling Entire Cities. 


SPRINKLING CARSSESSE2 


Local Companies Formed for Carrying on Work of Street Sprinkling. 





Worcester, lass. ~ 
Tuis Company controls all ~ ae 
patents of the United Tramway 6 L patton — 








Sprinkler Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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“Contracting and Purchasing Directory.” 


AIR COMPRESSORS. 
Clayton Air Compressor 
Cortlandt St., New York. 


AIR LIFTS. 
Geo. J. Kennedy, 1801 Gratz St,, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


ALARM SYSTEMS, FIRE AND PO- 
LICE. 
Gamewell Fire Alarm Telgraph Co., 
19 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Partrick & Carter Co., 125 South 2d St., 
Philadel} hia. 
U. S. Fire and Police Telegraph Co., 246 
Washington St., Boston. 
ART TILE. 
Scheibell-Brown Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


ASPHALT. 
Alcatraz Co., San Francisco and N. Y. 


ASPHALT MIXERS, 
Erie Machine Shops, 13th and Peach 
Sts., Erie, Pa. 


BADGES AND’ MEDALS. 
Chas. G. Braxmar, 10 Maiden 
New York. 


BAG CARRIERS. 
Thornton H. Motley & Co., 43 John St., 
eae 
BATTERIES. 
Gordon-Burnham Battery Co., 82, West 
Broadway, N. Y. 
S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
BELLS. 
Meneely” Bell Co., ?Troy, N. Y., and 
177-9 Broadway, New York. 
BOILERS. 
Wm. B. Pollock & Co., Brier Hill, Ohio. 


BROOMS. 
Bentley Broom Works, 123-131 Nor- 
wood Av., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Escoba Mfg. and Supply Co., 147-149 
Cedar St., N. Y. 


CEMENT. 
Buckeye Portland Cement Co., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. 
Union Akron Cement Co , 141 Erie St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHEMICAL ENGINES.' 
A. W. Dolfini & Co., ‘140 Nassau St., 
New York. ~ 
Rex Fire Extinguisher Co., 72 Duane 
St., New, York. 
CIVIL AND CONSULTING ENCGI- 
NEERS. 
G. L. Christian, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Crellin & Lovell, Equitable Building, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
F, A. Dunham, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
J. T. Fanning, 330 Hennepin Av., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Charles A. Hague, 39 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 
C. O. Mailloux, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Pierce & Richardson, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
Alexander Potter, 137 Broadway, New 
York. 
Frederick Reckenzaun, 
New York. 
David C. Sanford, 87 Church St., New 
Haven, Conn. 
B. Schreiner, Des Moines, Ia. 
Edmund B. Weston, 86 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. I. 
Wise & Watson, Passaic, N. J. 


Works, 25 


Lane, 


44 Pine St., 


CONTRACTORS, 
R. J. Boyd Paving and Contracting Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





DISINFECTING APPARATUS. 
Sanitary Construction Co., 56-58 Pine 
St., New York. 
W. F. Morse, 56-58 Pine St., New York. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
ew & Holcomb Co., Springfield 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 
Partrick & Carter Co., 125 S. Second 
St., Philadelphia. 
Gordon-Burnham Battery Co., 82 W. 
Broadway, New York. 


ENGRAVERS. 
Photo-Engraving Co., 67 Park Place, 
New York. 
FIRE APPARATUS. 
A. W. Dolfini & Co., 140 Nassau St., 
New York. 
Gleason & Bailey Mfg. Co., 181-189 
Mercer St., New York. 
S. F. Hayward & Co., 357 Canal St., 
New York. 
Seagrave & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
FIRE BELLS. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, O. 
Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y., and 
177-9 Broadway, New York 
FIRE HO3E. 
Fabric Fire Hose Co., 68 Murray St., 
New York. 
Mineralized Rubber Co., 18 Cliff St., 
New York. 
New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
FIREMEN’S HATS. 
G. A. Goebel, 199-201 Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
GARBAGE FURNACES. 
Henry W. Atwater, 12 Imperial Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 
W. F. Morse, 56-58 Pine St., New York. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
John H. Esson, 1008 Cham. of Comm., 
Chicago. 
GULLY CLEANER :. 
Henry W. Atwater, 72 Imperial Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 


HOSE JACKETS. 
Cooper Hose Jacket Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES. 
Bishop Gutta Percha Co., 420-426 E. 
25th St., New York. 
National Conduit and Cable Co., Times 
Bldg., New York. 
Okonite Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 


NOZZLES. 
A. W. Dolfini & Co., 140 Nassau St., 
New York. 
New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
New York Coupling and Supply Co., 59 
Ann St., New York. 
PAINTS, GRAPHITE. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 


PAVING BRICK. 
Clearfield Clay Working Co., Clearfield, 


Pa. 
Mack Manufacturing Co., Bissell Block, 


Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
Purington Paving Brick Co., Galesburg, 
Ill. 


PIPE, SEWER AND CULVERT. 
H. Stevens’ Sons Co., Macon, Ga. 


PIPE, WATER AND GAS. 
Charles Millar & Son, Utica, N. Y. 
PUMPS, CONTRACTORS’, DRAIN~ 
AGE AND SEWERAGE. ; 
Maslins, 165-197 First St., Jersey City, 
a hk 





ROAD MACHINES. 
Austin & Western Co., Ltd., Chicago. 
O.S. Kelly Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Russell & Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
St. Johnsville Agricultural Works, St. 
Johnsville, N. Y. 
SAFES AND VAULTS. 
Remington & Sherman Co., 23 Park 
Place, New York. 


SEWER INLETS. 
Shunk Plow Co., Bucyrus, O. 


SMOKE PROTECTORS. 
A. W. Dolfini & Co., 140 Nassau St., 
New York. 
Vajen-Bader Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
SPRINKLING CARS. 
American Car Sprinkler Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
STAND PIPES. 
Wm. B. Pollock & Co., Brier Hill, Ohio. 


STEAM ROLLERS. 
Erie Machine Shops, 13th and Peach 
Sts., Erie, Pa. 
STEREOPTICONS. 
J. B. Colt & Co., 120 Nassau St., N. Y. 
STONE BROKERS. 
— Bollenbacher, Bloomington, 
nd. 
STREET-CLE“NING APPARATUS. 
Indianapolis Street Cleaning Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
O. S. Kelly Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Thornton H. Motley & Co.,43 John St., 
New York. 
Austin & Western Co., Ltd., Chicago. 
St. Louis Car Co, St. Louis, Mo. 
Henry B. Walker, 208 S. Wayne Av., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
STREET LAMPS. 
Columbus Street and Novelty Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
Jacob G. Miner, 821-823 Eagle Ave., 
New York. 
Sun Vapor Street Light Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 
STREET SPRINKLERS. 
Austin & Western Co., Ltd., Chicago. 
SUBWAY SYSTEMS. 
National Conduit and Cable Co., Times 
Bldg., New York. 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 32 
Broadway, New York. 
UNIFORMS. 
The M. C. Lilley & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
VOTING MACHINES. 
U.S. Voting Machine Co., Jamestown, 
ipo A 
WATER FILTERS. 
Continental Filter Co., 44 Wall St., 
New York. 
Cumberland Mfg. Co., 220 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 
O. H. Jewell Co., 73-75 Jackson St., 
Chicago. 
Morison-Jewell Filtration Co., 26 Cort- 
landt St., New York. 
WATER PIPES. 
William B. Pollock & Co., Brier Hill, 
Ohio, 
WATER METERS. 
Standard Water Meter Co., 23 Vande- 
water St., New York. 
WATER MOTORS. 
Standard Water Meter Co., 23 Vande- 
water St., New York. 
WHEELS FOR FIRE APPARATUS 
AND TEAM WAGONS. 
Archibald Wheel Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
WIRE WORK. 
Dow Wire Works Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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UNIFORMS 


for Police and Firemen. 


He who makes the best goods gets the most 
business, 
The largest manufacturer of uniforms in 
America is 
THEN. C. LILLEY & CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
Catalogues and full information free, 
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transpires in 
any part of 

Want {0 the world 

carcfully 


Know — gathered and 
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and departments on every 
topic, technical and clas- 
sical. Professional men, 
speakers, teachers and pu- 
pils, furnished with data on 


any and all subjects. 
Prompt Service. 
Price Low. 

® 


Write for particulars of * all you want 
to know. 


New England Newspaper Bureau, 


146 Franklin Street, 


JACOB LYONS, 
| BOSTON, MASS. 


Manager 
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- MACK MANUFACTURING CO., 


VITRIFIED 


Paving Bricks ~ Blocks 


Of High Grade for Cities and Towns. 
General Offices, Bissell Block, PITTSBURG, PA. 
VORKS: Rocky Side, Union, Eagle, Aitna, Clifton, Crescent, Sligo, located at New Cumberland 


W. Va. We invite correspondence from those desiring Vitrified Paving Material of 
acknowledged superiority in respect to durability, uriformity and beauty. 





(Columbus Street Lamp 
and Novelty Co. 


FRED LIED. 
J. LL. TRAUGER. 


Street Lighting 
Contractors. 


Sole Manufacturers Lied’s Patent 
Foot Warmer. 


Leading Manufacturers of All 
Kinds of Street Lamps. 


IXL Naphtha Gas Light and Globe 
Coal Oil Street Lamps. 


Office, 96 East Swan Street, 
Factory, Lane Ave. and C. H. U. & T. Ry. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








THE CLIPPING BUREAU 


‘* Is a Handy Institution.’’ 


You CAN KEEP UP TO DaTE by ordering 
from us clippings of everything printed onthe 
subject you are interested in. 

We read and clip the current issues of all 
American and the leading Foreign Dailies, 
Weeklies, Magazines, Trade Papers, etc. 

Material for Speeches, Lectures, Novels etc. 

Daily reports of new industries or 
stores, etc., seeking location and Factories 
who desize a change of location, 

Rates $1.00 per month and upwards. 

Send for our proposition, 


The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
56 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Che Press -& 
Clipping Bureau. 


ROBERT & LINN LUCE, Proprietors. 


The Largest Clipping Bureau in the World. 
OFFICES : 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
13 Chambers St., New York. 
Pike Building, Cincinnati. 
Cooper Bui » Denver. 


dl 











J*ADDRESS THE NEAREST OFFICE. 





Fife 
Extinguisher Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 
72 Duane Street, New York. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
36 La Salle aon Cian? 


HAND AND HORSE 
Chemical Engines. 


HAND...00. 
EXTINGUISHERS 


for Fire Departments, Passenger 
Cars, Steamboats and Factories. 


-»» AGENTS WANTED. 
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Works at Harper, Logan County, Ohio. 


S. BARTHOLOMEW, President. 


illicit CEMENT CO. 


‘HOW 


G. W. BARTHOLOMEW, Jr., Treas. FRED. W. BROWN, Sec’y 


THE BUCKEYE 





Manufacturers of BUCKEYE PORTLAND CEMENT. 


PORTLAND CEMENT” 


BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO. 


TO USE sent free on application. 





The long scrapers 
and the hand 
,. brooms leave the 
) fine cust which is 
the most dan- 


Ay 
TJ gerous and dis- 
Jj uve agreeable part 
4 P of str eet d 
Sa TA, 
TG 4 (mm 
te yy, ‘ . 


The «‘PICK-UP’’ is the 
Coming Sweeper ! 


Takes up the dirt as it passes 
al aug Se & Soret sweeper. 


Noe vating apparatus, little 
noise, no obstruction to traf- 
fie ; low, compact and effect- - 


tive 
a 
3 
ci} — 























7 sere Two-Horse Street-Sweeping Maguies, 
Address Henry B. WALKEE, Pres. ,208S. Wayne Ave., Dayton, 0 


SOMETHING NEW! 





The Scheibell-Brown Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


ART TILE, 


--Made from Portland Cemert.. 
Finest in Color and Design. 
Sidewalks, etc. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR MANUFACTURING. 





Most Durable. 
Cheapest Tile in Market for Floors, Porches, 


THE NIAGARA SEWER INLET. 


(Patented Sept. 8, 1891.) 





2 ft. radius. 


Price reduced. 


6_ft. radius. Straight. 
Made for all size Pipe up to 22 inches, and any radius. 


THE SHUNK PLOW CO.,, Bucyrus, onic. 
The Sanitary Gonstruction Gompany, 


New York City. 





Address, 





56-58 Pine Street, 


Engineers and Contractors. 


Design and erect complete plants for Municipal Disinfecting Stations. 
Steam and Formaldehyde Gas Disinfecting Apparatus, 
Garbage Cremating Furnaces and the Household Garbage Carbonizer. 








ROVAL, BLUE 


| Hest Link 


MI PINTS WEST 


<> 


| STRAINS EVERY DAY 
INTHEYEAR 





ae PeU LOM iret Of ROD of ore mm OY 


PARTRICK<CARTER @ 


i25 south Second St. PHILADELPHIA — 














Springfield 
Steam 
Road Rollers 





Kelly “Pick-Up” 
Street 
Sweepers 








Full Descriptive Catalogues 


sent on application. 


TRses 


0.S. Kelly Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





The Decarie Automatic Gully or Catch 
Basin Cleaner. 


The only Automatic and Sanitary Machine in Use for Cleaning Out Catch Basins, Night 
Soil Vaults, Stopped or Choked House Drains, &c. 


HENRY W. ATWATER, Manacer, 


Room 72, Imperial Building, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Decarie Garbage Incinera- 
tor, the most perfect system 
in existence. 

Decarie Fire Department 
Appliance, Controlling and 
Combination Nozzles, giving 
a 1-4, 1-2 and Linch stream, 
with forward and back 
spray or fan-shaped spray. 
Adopted and endorsed by the 
Montreal and Ottawa City 
Fire Departments as_ the 
best Nozzle in the Market. 
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Economy the Watchword! 
Secrecy Important! 
Saicty a Necessity! 





Election returns inside of five minutes after the polls close is what the people want ; 
and this result is obtained by the United States Voting Machine, which is constructed 
on one plan as a harmonious whole, in which every part is adapted to and suitably 
inter-related with every other part, so that it is as certain to work accurately as a 


pair of gears. 


Any Voting Machine worthy of consideration must, in all respects, be mechanically 
positive and allow every voter to vote his choice in any way that can be done with 
any printed ballot and be absolutely certain that his vote will be registered and 


counted in the returns as he casts it. 


Everybody knows that neither springs, gravity nor paper is reliable. None of them 
is used by us. Springs break; gravity sticks; paper tears; they are only make- 
shifts, wholly unreliable, unsafe, and should not be used in a Voting Machine. No 


voter should be disfranchised by above agencies, as they are sure to fail sooner or later. 


The United States Voting Machine is SECRET, SAFE, STRONG: 
and EASILY UNDERSTOOD. If in general use in the United 


States it would save the taxpayers many millions of dollars annually in 


election expenses; and in a presidential election the result east of the 


Rocky Mountains would be known before the polls were closed on the 


Pacific Slope. For further information write, 


Yours truly, 


UNITED STATES VOTING MACHINE CO., 


'¢ « JAMESTOWN, N. Y. ¢ ¢ 
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COLIN RK. Wise, ROBERT M. Watson, 
City Surveyor of Borough Engineer of 
Passaic, N. J. Rutherford, N. J 


WISE & WATSON, 
Civil and Consulting Engineers, 
Passaic National Bank Building, 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


C.O.MAILLOUX, 


Municipal Electric Plants. 


B. SCHREINER, 
Civil Engineer and Architect, 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 
IRON STRUCTURES, 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 

Des Moines, lowa. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
150 Nassau Street, - New York. 





Refers to No. Attleboro, [lass.; 
Hamilton, N. J.; [ladison, N. J. 








LANDRETH, OLIN H., 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
M. Am. Soc. M. E, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
Water Works, Water Power, Drainage, Sewer- 


age, Reclamation, Highways and Pavements. 
Expert Examinations, Tests and Reports. 


PIERCE & RICHARDSON, 


Departments of Engineering—Mechanical, Elec- 


CHARLES ARTHUR HAGUE, 


Consulting and Supervising 


ENGINEER, 


WATER WORKS A SPECIALTY. 
39 CORTLANDT STREET, 
New York. 


Consulting and Designing Engineers, 


1405-1412 Manhatt 
315 Dearcorn’ Street, CHICAGO. 


trical, Heating, Ventilating, Sanitary. 
A SPECIALTY MADE OF TESTS AND REPORTS, 





W. F. MORSE, 


Engineer and Contractor for 
Garbage Cremating Furnaces, 


Disinfecting Machinery, 
56 and 58 PINE STREET, N. Y. 


t 


t 
structing Kngineer for paving of every descrip- 


150 NASSAU STREET, 


F. A. DUNHAM, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 


Special attention given to the design and construc- 
ion of sewerage systems. Consulting and Con- 


J.T. FANNING, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 


M. AM; SOC. C. E., 
330 HENNEPIN AVENUE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Plans for Public Water Supplies, Steam and Hy- 
draulic Powers and Electric ‘ower Transmissions, 





ion and general municipal improvements. 

109 PARK AVENUE, 

New York, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Telephone, 87 F, Plainfield. 














CHARLES CARROLL BROWN, 


M. AM. 8. C. E., 
Consulting Engineer, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 














Ge. Is. CHRISTIAN, 
ASSOC. M. AM. SOC. C. E., 

CIVIL ENG'NEER, 
WARBURTON BLDG., JONKERS, N. Y, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Topographical Sur- 

veys, Drainage, Grading and the Laving Out of 
Towns. Surveys, Plans. Specifications, Etc 
Work of Construction Superintended. Corre- 
spondence invited. 


. DAVID C. SANFORD, 
Civil Engineer, 
5 oom, 87 Church Street, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








BADGES 


X 
Ge MANUFACTURING JEWELER 


N92 10 MAIDEN LANE 


a) 


MEDALS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











EDMUND B. WESTON, 


Consulting and Civil Engineer, M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
M. Inst. C. E., 86 Weybosset Street, 


Providence, R. I. 


Asst. City Engineer in Charge of the Providence (R. 1.) 
Water Department from 1878 to 1897. Specialties: Water 
Supply, “Natural Filtration,” “ Mechanical Filtration,” 
Fire Protection, Sewerage, Municipal Work, Expert Testing 


of Pumping Engines, etc. 





STONE CRUSHERS AND ENGINES. 


The ‘ Williams” Patent Steel Stone Crusher, built 
portable for Township, Village or Contractors, or for 


Quarry Use. 
ALSO PORTABLE ENGINES, SCREENS 
adieee AND ELEVATORS, 
St. Johnsville Agricultural Works, 
ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. ¥. 











CRELLIN & LOVELL, 


CIVIL AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


808 EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
Des Moines, la. 


Designs, superintendence and construction of iron 
and steel structures, water works and sewerage 


system. 


ALEXANDER POTTER. 


Consulting Civil Engineer, 
WATER, SEWERS, PAVEMENTS, 
137 Broadway, New York City. 
Telephone 2629 Cortlandt. 


FRED’K RECKENZAUN, 


Coneulting and Contracting 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Specialty: Storage Battery Work, 


St e Battery Equipments for Municipal 
FIRE APARM AND POLICE TELEGRAPHS. 











44 Pine St., New York. 


CHIEFS OF FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


— HAVE You SHAN (— 


CE SWIFT NOZZLE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW YORK COUPLING AND SUPPLY CO., °° *"NeW TERK city. 





BENTLEY BROOM WORKS 
BUFFALO WIRE BRUSH COMPANY 


C. D ZIMVERMAN Proprietor, 
123 TO 131 NORWOOD AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
All kinds of Cylinder Street Brooms to fit any machine, new or refilled. WE pay 
treight both ways, which practically brings the factory right to your door. 
PUSH BROOMS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. HAND SCRAPERS 
FOR SMOOTH PAVEMENTS. LIGHT ONE-HORSE SWEEPERS, 
4 FEET WIDE, FOR WALKS, SKATING RINKS, DOCKS, ETC. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND SPRINKLING WAGONS. . 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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HIGH GRADE 


RUBBER GOODS 


Our Name and Brand a 
guarantee of quality. 


FIRE HOSE, 


STEAM HOSE, 
WATER HOSE, 
BELTING, 

PACKING, 

MATS, MATTING, 

AND STAIR TREADS, 
TUBING, GASKETS, 
SPRINGS, VALVES, Etc. 


Send for Catalogue, Samples and Prices. 


N. J. CAR SPRING & RUBBER CO., 
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AND WORKS, 














McCaskey & Holcomb 


Company, 


CONTRACTORS, or. 
| gee eteearesaRS == t 2 
ot epRnerInLD. cEA.. 


415 Commercial Building, 
ST. Louis, Mo. 





We make a specialty of constructing 
Municipal Electric Lighting Plants. 


Send for Estimates and Valuable Information. 


Kennedy Patent 
Air Lift. 


Can be attached to any make of compressor 
and system of piping you have in your 
wells, and will pump all the water without 
any waste of air. 

Air lifting plants, wells and water works 
examined. 

New plants installed. 


GEORGE J. KENNEDY, 
Hydraulic Engineer and Contractor, 
1801 Gratz Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Special Air Compressors for all R. R. 


Car Shop Uses. 
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Clay im PRESSURES. 
ClAYTOA AIR, 
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CLAYTON AIR LIFT PUMPS. 


P. W. DIETLY, Prop. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Steam Rollers 


AND 


ASPHALT 
MIXERS 
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Corner Thirteenth 
and Peach Streets, 


ERIE, PA. 


The principal Asphalt Paving 

= Companies in the country are 
*=—- using these machines, which are 
=== pronounced to be the 


Best in the Market. 
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Every Point 
A Good Point 


in the NEW MODELS of the 


emington 


Standard Typewriter 











GOOD IN EVERY PART. 
GOOD FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
DOES GOOD WORK, AND 
DOES IT A GOOD LONG TIME. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York 
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Hose—Fire, Precautionary, Garden or 
other—is better in Mineralized Rubber than 
in Vulcanized. Samples and full informa- 
tion free. Agents Wanted. Mineralized 
Rubber Co., 18 Cliff Street, New York. 





y Buckeye Bell Foundry 


E.W. Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati,Ohie. 


“per and Pia Church Bells & Chimes, 


Highest G Pure Tone Westm 
Beta, Beundae o of Largest Bell in Gneston, 
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BANK & ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 


RE * IRoy DOW WIRE W 
sad FENCES Lagieviuta ma Co. 








REMINGTON & SHERMAN CO., 


Manufacturers of 


SAFES anb VAULTS 


23 PARK PLACE, 


NEW YORK, 


UNION AKRON CBWENT CO., 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


AKRON CEMENT 


STAR BRAND 
In successful use for the past 50 years, 
Office, 141 ERIESTREET, BUFFALO,N.Y. 


Tne Yaj3n-Bader Patent 
SMOKE PROTECTOR, 


For Fire Departments, Brew- 
eries, Mines, Gas and 
Chemical Works. 


Over 100 Departments supplied 
and $3.0C0,000,00 saved the first 
year. Send for catalogue. 


VAJEN-BADER CO., 
Indianapolis, lad. 


Firemen’s Caps. 


Uniform caps made on wire cloth frame 
will keep shape, are light in weight, and 
water does not affect them. Adopted as 
the uniform cap by the Chicago fire de- 
partment, For band or society caps the 
wire cloth frames are a great improvement. 
Can be made in any shape or style. 
Samples and price list sent on application. 


G. A. GOEBEL, 
199-201 Madison St., Chicago. 

















BUY THE PATENT 


CLEMENTS. 


FOR THE HOUSE, FACTORY, 
STREET, OR STABLE. 


THE PUSH BROOM 
With Patent Scraper Hoe. 














Escoba Mfg. & 
Supply 
Company, 

1477149 Cedar Street, New York. 





Sole Ownars and Manufacturers. 
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aun 357 CANAL ST. 
es, NEW YORK 
EASTERN-*SOUTHERN Acents. 
y= | RUMSEY 6.Co. Ltn. 
by APPARATUS ff SENECA’ FALLS NY. é 
| BRANT oFric£ Genera. Eastern Acents. ¥ BRanct wick: 
| PITTSBURGH.) [Ikc CxtincuisHer Mc. Cog » SPRINGFIELD 
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Central Manufacturing Co., 
@HATTANOOGA, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN TENN. * 
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YELLOW PINE CROSS ARMS 


ELECTRICAL MOULDINGS 





Large Stocks on Hand. 
SEND US YOUR ORDER. 


Will take pleasure in quoting delivered prices, F. O. B. cars, your 
city, in any quantity. WRITE US. 





THE JEWELL WATER FILTER, 


Combined with Subsiding Basins. 
GRAVITY and oe 
PRESSURE FILTERS. 


0. H. Jewell Filter Co, 


73-75 W. Jackson Street, Chicago. 


The Morison-Jewell Filtration Co. 


26 Cortlandt St., New York; 26 8. 15th 6t., Phitadelphia. 
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The above cut represents our No. 3 SUN VAPOR 
GAS BURNER—the most perfect Vapor Burner in use. 


he Sun Vapor 


...Canton, Ohio.___-.._,,- 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Street Lamps, 


FOR GAS, GASOLINE AND KEROSENE. 


Contractors for lighting the streets, 
avenues, alleys, etc., of cities and towns 
with Gasoline or Naphtha Lamps. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


e e Street Light Co., F 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Troy, N. Y., and 
177 B’way, New York, 


Manufacture Superior 
Bah Si i= BELLS 
S. F. PECKHAM, 

Analytical Chemist. 


Expert determinations of every description 
relating to Petroleum or Asphalt a specialty. 


41 N. Main St., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


PATENT WHEELS 


With Malleable tron Hubs and 
ROLL BEARING AXLES, 


Manufactured by 


ARCHIBALD WHEEL C0. 


‘On all Fire Apparatus, 
Heavy Express and 
Team Wagons, Trucks‘ 
Beer Rolls, etc., etc., 
see that you have the 


ARCHIBALD 
PATENT WHEELS 


With Malleable Iron 
Hubs and 


“Z = Roll Bearing Axles. 












The Best Wheels 
in the World, 


LAWRENCE, ‘MASS. 


Send for 
Circular. 





UNIMPEAGHABLE! 


Such is the evidence 
adduced from prac- 
tical experience in 
favor of our Jacket. 





CAN YOU 


TO BE 
WITHOUT IT? 


COOPER HOSE JACKET CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE ROBERT J. BOYD 
PAYING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 


415 American Bank Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 
The construction of Water Works Plants, 
Railways, Sewers and Streets 











given special attention. 





Steel Riveted 


WM. B. POLLOCK & CO.,, 


Pressure Tanks, 


Water Pipe, Stand Pipes, 
Excavating Shafts, Boilers, Ete. 
Tank Cars. "ieee Ak oo Youngstown, O. __ Structural Work. 
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The PARTZ rattan ACE 8 
ACID GRAVITY BATTERY, 


(Awarded Diploma and Medal “at Columbian World's Fair ) 


---Vitritied Shale... For All Open Circuit Work. 
PAVING BRICK. ya PARTZ 


SULPHO- CHROMIC 
SALT 


affords the best, cleanest and most 
convenient method of making ¢lec- 
trepoion fluid fo: medical batteries, 
Grenet cells; Bunsen batteries for 
lecture tables, experimental work, 








Galesburg, II1., is acknowledged as 
the centre for the manufacture of 
these brick, and the 


PURINGTON ccm. 
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/ etc , and motor batteries. 
& 8 
Paving Brick Co. | SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
is conceded to have the largest and 
best equipped plant in the United 
States for this purpose. For qual- 
ity of product, promptness in -de- 
livery and attention to details, it 
aims to equal if not excel all its Nein ae 
competitors. ® POISON. 
i 1He S's w.OMCo 
Jar 6 in. x 8 in. : gen 
E, M. F, 1.9. 2 Volts. itera: 
Main Offi f Current on short circuit 1 to 2 
the Company. . GALESBURG, ILL. PRICE, site| Reb Coll 0.75. 
Chicago Office, 322 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. ge THE s. Ss. WH ITE, 
Chicago. 
| Brooklyn. DENTAL MFC. co., 
ee ~ «Chestnut St., Cor! Twelfth, 
Geneeny. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SEAG RAVE & co., Columbus, O. 
; ? * ’ sais “2. es tt os . ‘“ 
) Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


Seagrave Trussed Ladders and Trucks 


HOSE WAGONS, HOSE REELS, COMBINATION PIECES, SPECIAL - 
_ FIRE-FIGHTING TOOLS BUILT TO SUIT EACH REQUIREMENT.... 


Do not procrastinate, but buy at once. 25,000 trussed ladders in use and NOT ONE- MAN was ever killed by one of them breaking. 


Econoffize. Trussed Goods handled by half the men required by old-style goods. 
We have sold over 100,000 Lineal feet of Trussed Ladders since nual 1, 1897. 


Save life and. property with trussed — 
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CONTINENTAL 
FILTER. 


Double Filtration without Alum or other Coagulants. 
Thorough Washing and Aeration of Filter Beds. 

No Expert Care Necessary. 

No Expense for Operation and no Renewals Required, — 


ADAPTED FOR 


CITY, TOWN AND VILLAGE . 
WATER WORKS, 


Mills, Factories, Hotels, Hospitals, Baths, Dwell- 
ings, Etc. Filtration of Artesian Well 
Waters a Specialty. 


CONTINENTAL FILTER EAR 


44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ie =. CAST IRON PIPE 


—- 








AND SPECIALS FOR WATER AND GAS. ALSO 
FLANGED PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


CULVERT PiIPs. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPB, FITTINGS, VALVES. 


Supplies of all kinds for Steam, Water and as, ae 


CHAS, MILLAR & SOW, Scone, Utica, N. Y., tirexs? LEAD PIPE & PLUMBERS’ MATERIALS, Wisk deters Arte teen 








—and the soil in which we seek to raise it 
We wish to make you wonder if it 
communicate with us when in want of any modern Fire Appl 
More than fifty years concentrated upon the production and perfection of fire extinguishing 
apparatus have borne their legitimate fruit in a line of goods recognized as leaders the wide 
world over. Among countless other goods we make the following specialties : 
Aerial Trucks for Life Saving Fire Extinguishers Hose Carriages _ Patrol Wagons — 
Swinging Harness Chemical Engines Hose Carts Hand Fire Engines 
ae AS Flexible Adjustable Steel Collars Hose Wagons Combination Pieces Hook and Ladder Trucks 
: Also an exhaustive, line of general Fire Department Supplies 
Ri We ‘put out’ fully illustrated catalogues on the subject of + putting out’ fires, these we gladly mail to interested applicants 


Works founded 1840 GLEASON & BAILEY MFG. CO. (Advertising Department) 181--189 Mercer St., New York 
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1889. 1893. 
ne PARIS EXPOSITION. WORLD'S FAIR. 

MEDAL MEDAL ; 

Rubber Insulation. Rubber Tnsulation 2 j 





‘The standard tor Rubber Vicdeikieiies 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF (Se ee 


Okonite Wires, Okonite Tape, Manson Tape, Candee Weather-Proof Wires. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. THE OKONITE tad pas 


fee ep L, CANDEE 

DURANT CHEEVER, * | Managers. 
GO, T. MANSON, General Manager. 
W. H. HODGINS, Secretary. 
















